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Miss  Mary  C.  Wiggin,  Consumers’  League  of  Mas¬ 
sachusetts. 

Mrs.  William  Lowell  Putnam,  Acting  Chairman, 
49  Beacon  St. 

Committee  on  Abatement  of  Unnecessary  Noise 

Mrs.  Harold  Peabody,  Chairman,  302  Berkeley  St. 

Mrs.  Francis  R.  Allen,  20  Fairfield  St. 

Miss  Edith  Andrew,  260  Clarendon  St. 

Mrs.  W.  A.  L.  Bazeley,  116  Commonwealth  Ave. 

Mrs.  Walter  H.  Collins,  95  Mount  Vernon  St. 

Mrs.  E.  A.  Crockett,  298  Marlborough  St 

Mrs.  Charles  H.  Fiske,  Jr.,  39  Bay  State  Rd 

Mrs.  A.  S.  Porter,  Jr.,  189  Marlborough  St. 

Mrs.  W.  W.  Vaughan,  354  Beacon  St. 

Sub-Committees 

Mrs.  Francis  R.  Allen,  Electric  Cars. 

Mrs.  Walter  H.  Collins,  City  Carts,  Milk  Carts. 

Mrs.  J.  De  Forest  Danielson,  Automobiles. 

Mrs.  A.  S.  Porter,  Jr.,  Quiet  Zones. 

Committee  on  Quackery 

Mrs.  Reid  Hunt,  Chairman,  382  Commonwealth 
Ave. 

Mrs.  J.  D.  Barney,  80  Marlborough  St. 

Mrs.  H.  H.  Bemis,  Chestnut  Hill. 
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Miss  Mary  Mills,  857  Beacon  St. 

Mrs.  Milton  J.  Rosenau,  65  Naples  Rd.,  Brookline. 
Mrs.  Andrew  G.  Webster,  382  Commonwealth 
Ave.,  Boston. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  STREETS  AND 
ALLEYS 

Mrs.  Thos.  Sherwin,  Chairman,  150  Common¬ 
wealth  Ave. 

Miss  Hildegarde  Allen,  Secretary,  132  Marlborough 
St. 

Miss  Mabel  Frost,  Inspector,  6  Marlborough  St., 
Boston. 

Office  hours:  9-10  on  Monday,  Wednesday  and 
Saturday. 

Back  Bay  Committee 

Mrs.  Francis  B.  Harrington,  Chairman,  277  Claren¬ 
don  St. 

Miss  Hildegarde  Allen,  132  Marlborough  St. 

Miss  Helen  O.  Bigelow,  189  Beacon  St. 

Mrs.  G.  W.  W.  Brewster,  227  Clarendon  St. 

Mrs.  Alexander  Cochrane,  257  Commonwealth  Avo. 
Mrs.  J.  Templeman  Coolidge,  114  Beacon  St. 

Mrs.  Eugene  A.  Crockett,  298  Marlborough  St. 
Mrs.  Henry  R.  Dalton,  181  Beacon  St. 

Mrs.  Joseph  E.  Davis,  113  Marlborough  St. 

Mrs.  Lorin  F.  Deland,  35  Newbury  St. 

Miss  Rose  Dexter,  400  Beacon  St. 

Mrs.  Alexander  Mann,  233  Clarendon  St. 

Mrs.  Robert  Soutter,  53  Hereford  St. 

Mrs.  Henry  Wheeler,  183  Marlborough  St. 

Mrs.  Robert  Winsor,  21  Marlborough  St. 

The  Charlesgate  Committee 

Mrs.  Wm.  M.  Conant,  Chairman,  486  Common¬ 
wealth  Ave. 

Miss  Frances  E.  Brooks,  512  Commonwealth  Ave. 
Mrs.  George  L.  De  Blois,  346  Marlborough  St. 
Miss  Edwards,  266  Beacon  St. 

Mrs.  Charles  C.  Hay,  1083  Boylston  St. 

Mrs.  F.  B.  Lund,  527  Beacon  St. 

Mrs.  Robert  S.  Peabody,  22  The  Fenway. 

Miss  Annie  T.  Rice,  341  Commonwealth  Ave. 

Mrs.  Philip  L.  Spalding,  283  Commonwealth  Ave. 
Mrs.  Eben  C.  Stanwood,  480  Commonwealth  Ave. 
Miss  Edith  B.  Waters,  Hotel  Wadsworth. 

Miss  Elizabeth  B.  Waters,  Hotel  Wadsworth. 

West  End  Committee  —  North  Side 

Miss  Ethel  Remele,  Chairman,  357  Charles  St. 
Mrs.  Christopher  R.  Eliot,  2a  West  Cedar  St. 

Miss  Isabelle  R.  Hall,  357  Charles  St. 

Miss  Amy  M.  Hamburger,  Mass.  General  Hospital. 
Mrs.  Hines,  Sunnyside  Day  Nursery,  Hancock  St. 
Miss  Stokes,  Bulfinch  PI.  Church. 

West  End  Committee  —  Beacon  Hill  District, 
Public  Garden  and  Common 

Mrs.  Ralph  A.  Cram,  Chairman,  52  Chestnut  St. 
Miss  Marian  Allen,  67  Mt.  Vernon  St. 

Mrs.  Walter  Collins,  95  Mt.  Vernon  St. 

Mrs.  F.  W.  Grinnell,  3  Mt.  Vernon  Sq. 

Mrs.  Oscar  Iasigi,  76  Beacon  St. 

Miss  Idelle  Keyes,  14  Charles  River  Sq. 

Mrs.  Harris  Livermore,  16  Charles  River  Sq. 

Mrs.  Frederick  Nichols,  2  Joy  St. 

Miss  Grace  Nichols,  6  Chestnut  St. 

Miss  Elizabeth  S.  Porter,  22  Brimmer  St. 

Mrs.  Stannard,  19  Chestnut  St. 

Miss  A.  Wadsworth,  10  West  Cedar  St. 

North  End  Committee 

Miss  Edith  Guerrier,  Chairman,  Box  15,  Hanover 
St.,  P.  O. 

Mrs.  Alphonso  Bruno,  25  Larchmont  St.,  Dor¬ 
chester. 

Mrs.  Philip  Davis,  Civic  Service  House. 

Mrs.  Jack  Fishman,  40  Willcock  St.,  Dorchester. 


Mrs.  Adolph  Gorshel,  270  Chestnut  St.,  Chelsea. 
Miss  Annie  Heiman,  Library  Club  House. 

Mrs.  Mark  Perlmutter,  444  Norfolk  St.,  Dorchester. 
Mrs.  Samuel  Small,  Alpha  Rd.,  Dorchester. 

Miss  Helen  A.  Sutton,  39  North  Bennet  St. 

Mrs.  Taylor,  Medical  Mission. 

South  End  Committee* 

Committee  of  Robert  Gould  Shaw  House 

Mrs.  J.  H.  Lewis,  Chairman,  11  Claremont  Park 
Boston. 

Miss  Marion  Doolittle,  6  Hammond  St. 

East  Boston  Committee 

Miss  Jean  E.  Morrison,  Chairman,  80  Princeton  St 
Mrs.  John  J.  Corrigan,  Secretary,  57  Collins  St. 

Mrs.  Fred  W.  Abele,  56  Jeffries  St. 

Mrs.  Nellie  McLean  Atwood,  90  Marion  St. 

Mrs.  M.  A.  Driscoll,  37  Bennington  St. 

Mrs.  Edward  L.  Gibbs,  289  Meridian  St. 

Mrs.  Fred  Green,  111  Eutaw  St. 

Mrs.  Wm.  F.  McClellan,  456  Saratoga  St. 

South  Boston  Committee 

Mrs.  Charles  J.  Hess,  Chairman,  431  E.  6th  St., 
South  Boston. 

Roxbury  Committee 

Mrs.  Wm.  H.  Daniels,  Chairman,  Hotel  Princeton* 
Allston. 

Mrs.  Geo.  H.  Fuller,  28  Brookledge  St. 

West  Roxbury  Committee 

Mrs.  Robert  T.  Fowler,  Chairman,  53  Wren  St. 
Miss  Hannah  J.  Pearce,  Treasurer,  29  Montview  St., 
West  Roxbury. 

Miss  Katharine  H.  Andrews,  41  Wren  St. 

North  Dorchester  Committee 
Miss  Alice  Moore,  Chairman,  Dorchester  House. 

Jamaica  Plain  Committee 

Miss  Louise  Coburn,  Chairman,  9  Eliot  St. 

Mrs.  H.  C.  Ernst,  Treasurer,  8  Greenough  Ave, 
Mrs.  Charles  Swan,  Acting  Secretary,  Storey  PI. 
Mrs.  C.  F.  Dole,  Roanoke  Ave. 

Miss  Pauline  E.  Durfee,  40  Eliot  St. 

Mrs.  G.  A.  O.  Ernst,  48  Robeson  St. 

Miss  Frances  Goodwin,  920  Centre  St. 

Mrs.  H.  L.  Harding,  Pond  St.,  Moss  Hill. 

Mrs.  Charles  Harrington,  57  Orchard  St. 

Mrs.  G.  B.  Hugo,  12  Zamora  St. 

Mrs.  Robert  G.  Morse,  48  Lakeville  Place. 

Mrs.  R.  M.  Morse,  63  Burroughs  St. 

Mrs.  C.  S.  Penhallow,  Eliot  St. 

Miss  Anna  Weld,  Revere  St. 

Mrs.  W.  Morton  Wheeler,  34  Alveston  St. 

Committee  on  Playgrounds 

Mrs.  Gerald  Bramwell,  Chairman,  8  Gloucester  St. 
Miss  Ellen  W.  Coolidge,  81  Marlborough  St. 

Committee  on  Vacant  Lots 

Miss  J.  S.  Gloster,  Chairman,  321  Brookline  Ave. 
Miss  A.  W.  Adams,  86  Pilgrim  Rd. 

Miss  Hildegarde  Allen,  132  Marlborough  St. 

Miss  Frances  E.  Brooks,  512  Commonwealth  Ave. 
Mrs.  O.  V.  Diall,  14  Park  St.,  Brookline. 

Miss  Clara  Enos,  22  Peterborough  St. 

Miss  Elsie  H.  A.  Virgin,  Dedham,  Mass. 

Committee  on  Vacant  Lot  Gardening 

Miss  Eleanor  Raymond,  Chairman,  84  Ellery  St., 
Cambridge. 

Miss  Ellen  W.  Coolidge,  81  Marlborough  St. 

Mrs.  W.  F.  Eastwood,  54  South  Main  St.,  Mans¬ 
field,  Mass. 

Mrs,  Thomas  Sherwin,  ex-officio,  150  Common¬ 
wealth  Ave. 

Mr.  Wilfred  Wheeler,  Secretary,  State  Board  of 
Agriculture. 


*  Abolished,  as  work  is  to  be  done  by  local  organizations. 
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Committee  on  City  Waste  Disposal 

Mrs.  Francis  B.  Harrington,  Chairman,  277  Claren¬ 
don  St. 

Miss  Marion  Allen,  28  The  Fenway. 

Mrs.  Eugene  A.  Crockett,  298  Marlborough  St. 
Mrs.  G.  F.  Salisbury,  11  Alcott  St.,  Allston. 

Mrs.  Earnest  E.  Smith,  67A  Chestnut  St. 

Brighton  Sub-Committee  on  Waste  Disposal 

Mrs.  G.  F.  Salisbury,  Chairman,  11  Alcott  St., 
Allston. 

Mrs.  J.  E.  Madison,  3  Alcott  St.,  Allston. 

Mrs.  Gardiner  E.  Thorpe,  32  Mansfield  St.,  Allston. 


Committee  on  Traveling  Exhibit 

Miss  Catherine  E.  Russell,  Chairman,  409  Marl¬ 
borough  St. 

Committee  on  Junior  Leagues 

Miss  Amelia  Ames,  260  Clarendon  St. 

Miss  Esther  Barrows,  43  East  Canton  St. 

Mrs.  Robert  Bradley,  411  Commonwealth  Ave. 
Miss  Catherine  Campbell,  Hale  House,  Garland  St. 
Mrs.  Bannen  Coleman,  173  Mt.  Auburn  St.,  Cam¬ 
bridge. 

Miss  Ellen  W.  Coolidge,  81  Marlborough  St. 

Mrs.  G.  A.  O.  Ernst,  48  Robeson  St.,  Jam.  Plain. 
Mrs.  Bertram  Greene,  382  Commonwealth  Ave. 
Miss  Edith  Perry,  312  Marlborough  St. 

Mrs.  Wm.  L.  Putnam,  49  Beacon  St. 

Miss  Catherine  Russell,  409  Marlborough  St. 

Mrs.  Thomas  Sherwin,  150  Commonwealth  Ave. 
Mrs.  W.  Morton  Wheeler,  34  Alveston  St.,  Jamaica 
Plain. 


JAMAICA  PLAIN  BRANCH 
OF  THE  LEAGUE 

Mrs.  W.  Morton  Wheeler,  Acting  Chairman,  34 
Alveston  St.,  Jamaica  Plain. 

Committee  on  Housing 

Mrs.  G.  B.  Hugo,  Chairman,  12  Zamora  St. 

Committee  on  Markets 

Miss  Pauline  E.  Durfee,  Chairman,  40  Eliot  St, 

Committee  on  Membership 

Chairman, 

Committee  on  Streets  and  Alleys 

Miss  Louise  Coburn,  Chairman,  9  Eliot  St. 

Committee  on  Junior  Leagues 
Chairman. 


NORTH  DORCHESTER  BRANCH 
OF  THE  LEAGUE 

Miss  A.  Louise  Crockett,  Chairman,  48  Baboook 
St.,  Brookline. 

Mrs.  Julia  Rice,  Secretary,  41  Bakersfield  St. 

Committee  on  Housing 

Mrs.  James  Gookin,  Chairman,  356  Seaver  St. 

Committee  on  Sanitation 
Mrs.  Rose  A.  Clark,  Chairman,  94  Topliff  St. 

Committee  on  Streets  and  Alleys 

Miss  Alice  Moore,  Dorchester  House. 

Committee  on  Social  Ethics 
Mrs.  Henry  Curtis,  Chairman,  Virginia  St. 

Committee  on  Social  Survey 

Mrs.  William  H.  L.  Odell,  Chairman,  20  Bellevue 
St. 

Membership  Committee 
Mrs.  Mary  E.  Ogier,  Chairman,  55  Richfield  St. 


SOUTH  BOSTON  BRANCH 
OF  THE  LEAGUE 

Miss  A.  E.  Newell,  Secretary,  518  Broadway. 

Miss  Agnes  Morris,  Assistant  Secretary,  503  Broad* 
way. 

Mrs.  Charles  E.  Quirk,  Treasurer,  922  Broadway. 

Committee  on  Education 
Mrs.  Charles  E.  Quirk,  Chairman,  922  Broadway. 

Committee  on  Markets 

Miss  Anne  E.  Newell,  Chairman,  518  Broadway. 

Committee  on  Streets  and  Alleys 

Mrs.  Charles  J.  Hess,  Chairman,  431  E.  6th  St. 


THE  WOMEN’S  MUNICIPAL  LEAGUE  OF  BOSTON 

BULLETIN 

February,  1916 


1  he  object  of  the  League  is  to  educate  and  organize  among 
the  women  of  Boston  and  the  surrounding  communities  an  intelli¬ 
gent,  representative,  public  opinion  which  will  exert  its  influence 
in  the  public  service . 


FOREWARD 

The  Governor  of  the  Commonwealth  has  said: 

“  It  is  the  first  duty  of  a  state  to  conserve  its  citizens.” 
Is  not  the  home  the  foundation  stone  upon  which  to  build? 
Air,  light  and  proper  sanitation  make  for  health,  physical  and 
moral,  and  for  efficiency  in  our  future  men  and  women. 

The  good  housing  of  animals  has  shown  its  economic  value, 
and  communities  are  beginning  to  learn  that  the  cost  to  the 
state  of  those  men  and  women  who  fall  below  the  normal  standard 
of  health  and  morals,  can  also  be  reckoned  in  the  dollars  and 
cents  paid  in  taxes  to  support  our  hospitals,  asylums,  reforma¬ 
tories  and  prisons. 

Housing  standards  now  established  in  such  cities  as  Grand 
Rapids,  Duluth  and  Columbus;  experiments  along  comprehensive 
lines,  notably  in  Washington,  Philadelphia,  Brooklyn,  Salem 
(recently),  Youngstown  and  Akron,  have  demonstrated  to  hous¬ 
ing  experts  that  tenement  and  cottage  property  can  be  conducted 
on  a  business  basis. 

Should  not  Boston  look  to  her  Chamber  of  Commerce,  her 
public  spirited  citizens  and  social  organizations,  to  get  together 
and  make  an  adequate  plan  for  the  future  housing  of  her  working 
people  ? 

The  Department  of  Housing  in  presenting  this  report  of 
conditions  brought  to  light  during  its  five  years  of  inspection,* 
hopes  it  may  inspire  all  interested  in  the  work  to  help  by  every 
possible  means  the  advancement  of  some  plan  to  remedy  the 
evils,  so  that  the  question  can  no  longer  be  asked, —  “  Why  are 
such  conditions  allowed  to  exist  in  Boston?” 

Amelia  H.  Ames, 

_  Chairman  of  the  Department  of  Housing. 

.  *With  the  exception  of  those  of  cellar  tenements,  which  were  taken  in  1914,  all  photographs  included 
in  this  report  have  been  taken  within  the  last  six  months. 
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HOUSING  CONDITIONS  OF  TODAY  a  IN  BOSTON* 

The  history  of  the  Housing  Movement  in  Boston  begins 
with  the  fire  of  1872.  At  that  time,  a  building  code  was  estab¬ 
lished,  which  was  remodeled  in  1885  and  again  in  1892  and 
1894.  In  1885  an  Act  was  passed  relative  to  “  the  preservation 
of  health  in  buildings  in  the  City  of  Boston  ”.  Since  then,  various 
important  investigations  in  tenement  houses  and  others,  have 
been  made  from  time  to  time.  In  1888,  the  first  of  these  was 
made  by  Professor  Dwight  Porter  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute 
of  Technology.  Three  years  later,  an  exhaustive  report  was 
made  by  the  State  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  Labor.  In  1895,  a 
special  committee  of  the  Common  Council  investigated  condi¬ 
tions  in  the  North  End  and  reported  that  the  tenement  houses 
were  a  serious  menace  to  public  health.  In  1898  the  Twentieth 
Century  Club  undertook  an  investigation  of  living  conditions 
among  the  poor  “  for  the  purpose  of  creating  such  a  public  senti¬ 
ment  as  would  make  it  impossible  for  houses,  of  any  sort,  which 
were  not  fit  for  men  and  women  to  live  in,  or  children  to  grow 
up  in,  to  continue  longer  to  exist  in  Boston.”  To  this  end, 
a  pamphlet  was  published,  describing  a  large  number  of  unfit 
tenement  house^.and  proving  their  unfitness  by  plans  and  illustra¬ 
tions.  In  18-8^  the  State  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  Labor  issued 
another  report,  making  comparisons  with  its  previous  one  of 
1 8 on  conditions  in  certain  districts. 

In  1903  a  Commission  was  appointed  by  Mayor  Collins  to 
investigate  tenement  house  conditions  in  Boston,  and  make  such 
recommendations  as  it  deemed  proper.  This  resulted  in  recom¬ 
mendations  for  the  strengthening  of  the  tenement  house  laws; 
for  suitable  increase  in  the  number  of  inspectors  in  both  the  health 
and  building  departments;  also  that  one  member  of  the  health 
board  be  appointed  to  supervise  tenement  house  administration, 
so  that  tenement  house  problems  might  be  treated  with  greater 
efficiency.  This  report  was  duly  pigeon-holed. 

In  1906,  Mayor  Fitzgerald  appointed  a  committee  to  re¬ 
write  the  Building  Code.  When  completed,  it  was  found  that 
the  tenement  house  clauses  had  been  excluded.  The  housing  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Massachusetts  Civic  League  called  the  mayor’s 
attention  to  this  fact,  and  offered  its  tenement  house  code  for 
consideration;  this  was  embodied  in  the  provisions,  and  in  1907 
became  law, —  the  Revised  Building  and  Sanitary  Code  of  the 
City  of  Boston,  now  in  use. 

In  19  10  the  housing  committee  of  Boston’s  1915  movement 

♦With  the  exception  of  No.  2  on  page  53,  and  No.  4  on  page  54,  (which  are  exteriors)  all  photo¬ 
graphs  are  necessarily  flashlights,  owing  to  the  extreme  darkness  of  the  places. 
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made  a  study  of  “  Congestion  of  population  in  certain  parts  of 
the  city,  and  its  bearing  on  the  health  and  growth  of  the  city, 
as  a  whole,”  and  issued  a  report  of  the  results  in  great  detail. 

The  disclosures  made  by  the  Boston  1915  housing  report, 
and  the  startling  exhibit  which  it  showed  at  the  old  Art  Museum, 
were  directly  responsible  for  the  organization  of  the  Housing 
Department  of  the  Women's  Municipal  League. 

It  is  almost  twenty  years  now  since  Mr.  Edwin  D.  Mead 
wTrote  “  The  battle  with  the  slums  has  begun  in  earnest,  and  is 
not  to  cease  until  the  slum  has  perished  off  Boston  earth,  whether 
it  takes  five  years  or  fifteen  years  in  accomplishment.”  Housing 
workers  of  1916  rededicate  themselves  to  the  fulfillment  of  that 
purpose, —  whether  it  takes  five  years  or  fifteen  years  further, 
rests  with  the  public. 

The  history  of  the  housing  movement  in  Boston,  therefore, 
covers  a  period  of  over  thirty  years,  a  pretty  long  crusade,  with, 
on  the  whole,  no  great  success  to  boast  of.  For  so  long  as  we 
have  in  our  midst  old,  dilapidated,  unsanitary  buildings,  often  so 
overcrowded  on  the  land  that  sun  and  air  are  shut  out;  so  long 
as  hundreds  of  families  are  allowed  to  occupy  underground 
tenements;  so  long  as  public  halls  are  allowed  to  remain  un¬ 
lighted;  so  long  as  totally  unventilated  and  inadequately  venti¬ 
lated  rooms  and  water-closets  continue  to  be  winked  at,  or,  if  you 
will,  superficially  treated;  so  long  are  we  justified  in  condemning 
Boston’s  housing  conditions. 

The  housing  department  of  the  Women’s  Municipal  League 
undertook  its  work  of  housing  inspection,  with  the  consent  of  the 
health  department,  and  has,  from  the  beginning,  received  the 
hearty  co-operation  of  the  officials,  in  all  its  efforts. 

The  purpose  of  the  League  was  to  get  in  touch  with  general 
conditions  in  Boston,  through  investigation  of  apparent  violations 
of  law,  brought  to  its  attention  by  interested  persons  (social 
workers  of  all  kinds)  and  by  regular  inspection  in  the  tenement 
districts.  In  this  way,  the  administration  of  the  law  by  the 
departments  of  government  could  be  followed,  and  the  perma¬ 
nence  of  their  methods  measured. 

The  League  has  in  its  files  records  of  2,500  houses  and 
tenements  —  many  complete  in  every  detail,  some  but  partial 
inspections.  One  piece  of  legislation  stands  to  its  credit;  that 
for  limiting  the  occupancy  of  cellar  and  basement  tenements, 
which  was  added  to  the  statutes  in  1914. 

The  inspectors  of  the  housing  department  are  prepared  to 
give  instructive  talks  to  groups  of  people  throughout  the  city  — 
suiting  the  talk  to  the  group.  In  order  to  further  this  part  of 
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the  work,  a  large  number  of  photographs  has  been  taken,  illus¬ 
trating  certain  present-day  conditions  in  Boston.  Ihese  may  be 
borrowed  by  responsible  persons  desiring  to  teach  what  to  avoid 
in  choosing  a  tenement.  Many  of  these  photographs  have  been 
made  into  slides  for  lantern  talks. 

For  the  information  of  all  social  workers,  to  whom  a 
knowledge  of  the  sanitary  code  should  be  indispensable,  a  pocket 
digest  has  been  prepared  by  the  League,  copies  of  which  have 
been  sent  to  a  large  number  of  persons;  others  may  be  obtained 
upon  application. 

For  the  information  of  owners  and  occupants  of  tenement 
houses,  a  two-page  leaflet  has  been  prepared,  giving  in  simple 
language,  on  one  side,  the  legal  rights  of  the  tenant,  and,  on  the 
other,  the  duties  of  the  tenant.  This  will  shortly  be  ready  for 
distribution. 

The  department  also  possesses  the  furnishings  suitable  for 
a  four-room  tenement.  These  were  used  for  a  year  and  a  half 
with  good  results,  by  social  workers  in  the  South  End,  as  a  means 
of  teaching  how  and  what  to  buy  in  furnishing  a  small  house, 
the  tenement  itself  being  used  for  the  instruction  of  classes  in 
home  making. 

This  year,  the  furnishings  are  in  South  Boston,  being  used 
for  educational  purposes  among  young  Lithuanian  women. 

In  every  large  city  the  departments  of  government  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  housing  of  its  people  are  the  building  department 
and  the  health  department.  A  building  in  process  of  construc¬ 
tion  is  in  the  hands  of  the  former;  from  the  time  of  completion 
until  it  no  longer  exists,  it  is  in  the  hands  of  the  health  depart¬ 
ment.  It  is  no  wonder,  therefore,  that  this  department  is  so 
well  known  to  all  citizens ;  probably  thousands  of  people  come  in 
daily  contact  with  it,  through  its  officers. 

The  duties  of  the  health  department  are  manifold;  stated 
broadly,  they  include  the  general  oversight  of  public  health,  and 
the  enforcement  of  all  the  statutes  and  ordinances  designed  for 
its  preservation. 

Many  of  these  statutes  and  ordinances  cover  the  mainte¬ 
nance  of  proper  sanitary  conditions  in  the  homes  of  the  people, 
and  the  department  has  no  more  important  and  no  more  difficult 
work  than  the  enforcement  of  these. 

From  the  time  the  health  department  was  organized  many 
years  ago,  up  to  the  summer  of  1915,  it  was  headed  by  a  board 
composed  of  three  men,  one  a  doctor  of  medicine,  as  required 
by  law.  This  divided  responsibility  has,  for  a  long  time,  been  a 
cause  of  great  dissatisfaction  and,  periodically,  the  cry  has  gone 
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Symbols  sre  V  -Yes.  O.-No,  G.-Good.  F.-Fair.  B.-Bad.  Dk.-Dark.  D. -Dirty. 

Fac-simile  of  Face  of  Inspection  Card  Used  in  Housing  Department’s  Investigations. 
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Fac-simile  of  Reveese  of  Inspection  Caed  Used  in  Housing  Pepaetment’s  Investigations, 


forth  that  if  Boston  had  a  single  commissioner,  upon  whose 
shoulders  the  responsibility  for  unfit  conditions  could  be  laid,  the 
day  of  better  things  would  not  be  far  off. 

A  year  ago  the  law  was  changed;  the  board  was  replaced 
by  a  single  commissioner,  who  has  the  widest  possible  power  in 
the  administration  of  his  department.  The  present  commissioner 
was  appointed  but  a  few  months  ago;  workers  are  watching 
developments. 

That  division  of  the  health  department  engaged  in  the 
enforcement  of  the  sanitary  laws  is  called  the  Sanitary  Inspection 
Department;  it  is  in  charge  of  a  deputy  commissioner,  well  and 
favorably  known  to  the  general  public,  through  long  tenure  of 
office.  It  is  of  interest  to  follow  the  growth  of  the  sanitary 
squad: 

In  1900  there  were  17  inspectors  to  560,892  population. 

In  1905  there  were  17  inspectors  to  595,380  population. 

In  1910  there  were  22  inspectors  to  670,585  population. 

In  1915,  a  possible  30  inspectors  to  745,439  population 

—  one  inspector  to  each  24,848  people. 

These  men  have  authority  to  enter  any  building  in  the  per¬ 
formance  of  their  duties,  at  any  hour  of  the  day  or  night.  They 
are  required,  however,  to  inspect  tenement  houses  (houses  oc¬ 
cupied  by  more  than  three  families)  at  least  twice  a  year,  and 
since  1914  the  three-family  house  has  been  subject  to  similar 
inspection.  Other  types  of  houses  may  be  inspected  only  upon 
specific  complaint. 

It  would  be  well,  in  order  to  show  the  ratio  of  growth 
between  the  inspection  force  and  the  tenement  house,  if  the  num¬ 
ber  of  the  latter  in  our  city  could  be  stated;  unfortunately  no  accu¬ 
rate  statistics  are  obtainable,  either  from  the  health  department 
or,  strange  to  say,  the  building  department. 

In  the  report  of  the  tenement  house  commission,  appointed 
by  Mayor  Collins  in  1904,  this  statement  occurs: 

“  It  is  the  opinion  of  the  commission  that  instead  of  six  or 
seven  thousand  tenement  houses,  there  will  be  in  Boston,  in  the 
near  future,  twice  or  three  times  that  number.”  Two  years  ago 
“  about  7000  ”  was  quoted  by  the  health  department;  the  build¬ 
ing  department  could  not  venture  an  estimate. 

Speaking  of  the  personnel  of  the  inspection  force  —  these 
men  are  admitted  to  the  ranks  through  Civil  Service  examina¬ 
tion;  there  are,  however,  no  especial  qualifications  necessary;  a 
singular  thing,  when  one  considers  how  difficult  it  is  at  times, 
even  for  the  expert,  to  properly  interpret  and  apply  the  law. 

Conditions  found  day  by  day  are  directly  traceable  to  the 
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fact  that  some  of  the  men  are  in  no  way  qualified  for  this  work, 
and  of  this  the  department  heads  are  well  aware.  Not  so  long 
ago  it  was  found  necessary  to  discharge  one  of  the  inspectors 
because  of  incompetence  and  neglect  in  the  performance  of  his 
important  duties.  There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  this  man 
was  not  well  able  to  pass  the  Civil  Service  examination,  but 
this  did  not  turn  out  a  full-fledged  health  inspector,  even  after 
a  considerable  time  in  office. 

When  one  realizes  that  much  that  the  law  seeks  to  accom¬ 
plish  is  left  to  the  judgment  of  the  inspector  —  given  a  man 
with  little  or  no  judgment  —  we  cannot  wonder  at  some  of  the 
results  obtained. 

In  its  aim  to  do  away  with  all  sorts  of  unfit  conditions  in 
houses  erected  before  the  present  sanitary  code  went  into  effect 
in  1907,  the  law  is  often  very  indefinite;  it  could  not  be  other¬ 
wise;  and  it  is  houses  of  this  class  which  present  the  worst  prob¬ 
lems  the  department  has  to  meet.  It  leaves  the  inspectors  to 
solve  many  difficult  problems,  such  as,  how  to  get  light  into  dark 
places;  how  to  carry  air  into  interior  rooms  and  interior  water- 
closets;  how  a  toilet  without  light,  natural  or  artificial,  opening 
off  a -hall  without  light,  natural  or  artificial,  can  be  lighted  by 
translucent  glass  panels  set  into  its  door.  Problems  such  as 
these  require  more  than  merely  good  judgment,  they  require 
technical  education  and  experience. 

Issuing  orders  which  cost  the  owner  ten  to  twenty-five  dol¬ 
lars,  and  which  accomplish  absolutely  nothing,  is  waste  of  time 
and  worse,  for  all  concerned. 

As  superficial  treatment  is  too  often  applied  and  accepted, 
methods  are  lacking  in  permanence,  and  it  is  necessary  to  keep 
on  going  over  the  same  ground,  year  by  year.  (This  applies 
particularly  to  overcrowding,  tenements  vacated  for  unfitness, 
dark  rooms  limited  as  to  occupancy,  etc.) 

Sufficient  time  and  thought  should  be  spent  on  each  indi¬ 
vidual  problem  to  insure  treatment  which  shall  result  in  positive 
and  permanent  correction.  In  its  administration  of  law,  the 
aim  of  the  department  should  be  to  secure  the  maximum  of 
improvement,  never  to  apply  or  accept  the  minimum. 

As  has  been  said  repeatedly,  health  boards  are  only  as 
vigorous  as  the  public  demands.  When  public  opinion  is  asleep, 
enforcement  of  law,  in  its  real  sense,  is  virtually  nil.  If  public 
opinion  declared  against  dark,  unventilated  rooms  and  water- 
closets;  against  dark,  inadequately  ventilated  rooms  and  water- 
closets;  against  unfit  cellar  and  basement  tenements,  dark  halls, 
cellar  water-closets  in  multiple  houses;  —  these  things  would  be 
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short  lived,  for  in  the  wiping  out  of  all  conditions  prejudicial  to 
health,  personal  or  social  decency,  the  health  department  has 
almost  unlimited  power.  But  it  will  never  bestir  itself  to  a  full 
exercise  of  that  power  until  required  to  do  so  by  the  people. 
A  careless,  complacent  public  is  responsible  for  poor  work  in 
any  department,  and,  worse  still,  much  of  this  public  is  by  no 
means  ignorant  of  conditions. 

In  Boston  the  housing  of  the  people  has  been  and  still  con¬ 
tinues  to  be  placed  far  down  in  the  long  list  of  duties  of  the 
health  department.  Reasons  are  advanced  why  it  should  not 
hold  too  prominent  a  place  —  all  sufficient,  it  is  argued,  but  how 
trifling  they  appear  when  one  stops  to  consider  what  is  at  stake  — 
the  physical  and  moral  well  being  of  thousands  of  human  beings. 

“  Bad  Housing  ”  doesn’t  make  so  direct  an  appeal,  either 
to  the  public  or  to  department  heads,  as  germs  and  microbes, 
the  grip  epidemic,  and  other  seasonal  ills;  it  does  not  cause 
sudden  death,  but  it  does  slowly  and  surely  so  undermine  vitality 
and  resistance  to  disease  that  people  become  easy  victims  to  all 
the  ills  which,  when  they  appear,  the  departments  are  called 
upon  to  fight  with  vigor,  and  it  adds  enormously  to  the  expense 
which  the  public  is  called  upon  to  meet  for  hospitals,  prisons 
and  relief.  In  the  history  of  the  housing  movement  in  Boston, 
as  far  back  as  1888,  General  Francis  A.  Walker  said:  “  I 
believe  that  before  long  public  sentiment  will  have  been  so  edu¬ 
cated  that  it  will  support  the  officers  of  the  law  in  whatever 
rigorous  and  painful  measures  may  be  required  for  the  thorough, 
systematic  and  unrelenting  enforcement  of  the  most  advanced 
sanitary  requirements;  that  there  will  be  a  general  consent  of 
conservative  citizens,  to  regard  as  thoroughly  good  politics,  all 
interference  by  law  which  may  be  necessary  to  prevent  a  portion 
of  the  people  from  living  in  houses  unfit  for  human  habitation.” 

During  the  five  years  the  League’s  housing  department  has 
been  in  existence  there  has  been  a  noticeable  improvement  in 
general  conditions,  especially  in  the  North  End;  there  is  less 
clutter  in  the  narrow  streets,  and,  at  times,  we  think,  in  the  homes 
on  those  streets. 

Some  of  the  most  unfit  houses  have  been  improved  as  to 
light  and  air;  others,  having  long  outlived  their  usefulness,  have 
finally  disappeared,  to  make  way  for  better  buildings.  A  great 
deal  can  still  be  done  to  improve  the  remaining  unfit  —  of  wThich 
there  are  many  —  nevertheless,  the  eyes  of  workers  are  begin¬ 
ning  to  focus  on  the  West  and  South  Ends  and  Charlestown, 
any  one  of  which  now  deserves  the  center  of  the  stage,  rather 
than  the  North  End. 
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Appreciating  the  activity  of  the  health  department  within 
the  period  of  our  existence,  and  the  good  results  obtained,  let  us 
now  point  out  some  bad  housing  conditions  to  be  found  com¬ 
monly  at  the  present  time,  which  call  for  the  serious  consideration 
and  vigorous  action  of  the  department,  but  which,  up  to  this  time, 
have  received  only  the  most  superficial  treatment. 

We  have  in  the  City  of  Boston  a  large  number  of  dark 
rooms,  inadequately  ventilated  or  totally  unventilated.  The 
Tenement  House  Commission  of  1904  reported  5,844  dark 
rooms  in  five  wards.  We  cannot  state  whether  more  or  less 
exist  today.  A  room  in  which  it  is  impossible  to  read  newspaper 
print  readily  in  75  per  cent,  of  its  area  is  considered  dark. 
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Bedroom 
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Bedroom 
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Diacj  No.  I  .  STREET 

UNVENTILATED  AND  INSUFFICIENTLY 
H;  VENTILATED  ROOMS 

Diagram  No.  1  A  very  common  floor  ar¬ 
rangement  of  the  tenement  with  the  inner  or 
unventilated  room.  Very  often  one  door  (A) 
into  this  unventilated  room  is  closed  up,  di¬ 
viding  the  floor  into  two  apartments. 

The  side  walls  of  such  houses  are  party 
walls  so  there  is  no  remedy  for  such  a  room 
except  to  board  it  up  and  prohibit  its  use. 

Sometimes  an  opening  is  made  in  the  inside 
wall  at  point  (B)  of  diagram,  and  a  window  diq <5.  No. 2. 
is  inserted,  but  it  is  easy  to  see  the  futility  of 
such  a  procedure. 
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Diagram  No.  2.  Another  type  of  newer  tenement  (of  which  Boston  has  row 
after  row  in  some  sections)  having  both  the  insufficiently  ventilated  and  the 
unventilated  room. 
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The  law  prescribes  that  rooms  not  having  direct  communi¬ 
cation  with  the  outside,  shall  be  provided  with  sash  windows 
communicating  with  rooms  or  halls  which  have  windows  to  the 
outside.  Under  wholly  favorable  conditions,  such  windows 
might  prove  of  benefit  to  the  inner  rooms,  but  unfortunately, 
windows  do  not  always  provide  light  or  air,  as,  for  instance, 
when  they  open  into  a  room  which  in  turn,  has  too  limited  a 
supply  for  its  own  needs;  or  when  they  open  upon  a  brick  wall 
six  to  ten  inches  distant;  or  when  they  open  into  a  dark  hall; 
again,  given  a  basement  room  under  the  front  door  steps,  how 
much  light  is  likely  to  reach  it  through  a  small  piece  of  glass 
inserted  in  the  riser  of  a  step?  How  can  air,  sufficient  for 
healthful  living,  by  any  possible  chance,  reach  such  rooms? 
Are  four  stories  of  bedrooms  adequately  ventilated  by  a  7%-inch 
capped  pipe  extending  through  the  roof  of  a  light  shaft?  How 


Diagram  No.  3. 

Diagram  3.  Shows  the  wall  of  a  room  which  has  been  altered  to  comply 
with  an  order  issued  by  the  health  department.  Before  the  alterations  this  was 
a  dark,  unventilated  room.  Since  the  completion  of  the  alterations  it  is  still  a 
dark,  unventilated  room.  There  is  a  stationary  transom,  7"  x  27",  and  two  glass 
panels  have  been  inserted  in  the  top  of  the  door.  The  windows,  26"  x  2/',  are 
unopenable.  Though  the  required  area  of  glass  surface  may  have  been  inserted, 
nothing  has  been  accomplished  in  the  way  of  ventilation  by  compliance  with 
the  regulation. 

much  air  reaches  rooms  four  and  five  stories  below  a  10-inch 
opening  under  the  eaves  of  a  light  shaft,*  even  though  of  legal 
dimensions  ? 

Is  the  room  which  depends  upon  a  lamp  or  gas  for  its  light, 
lighted  according  to  law?  We  believe  that  the  law  seeks  to 
provide  for  every  man,  woman  and  child,  the  amount  of  air  and 


*  See  text  under  Diagram  4. 
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light  requisite  to  healthful  living,  and  to  that  end  gives  the  health 
department  all  the  power  necessary.  As  it  is  impossible  to 
secure  one  or  the  other,  or  both,  in  many  houses  in  Boston  as 
they  now  stand,  such  rooms  or  tenements  constitute  a  nuisance 
of  the  worst  sort,  and  should  be  condemned  for  good  and  all, 
by  our  guardians  of  public  health. 

We  have  seen  one  room  boarded  up  because  of  unfitness; 
why  only  one?  Boston  can  boast  of  a  fair  share  of  totally 
unventilated  rooms.  We  are  aware  of  instances  in  which  the 
department,  by  word  of  mouth,  forbade  the  use  of  certain  dark, 
inadequately  ventilated  rooms  for  sleeping  purposes  by  anyone; 
others,  where  it  has  been  specified  that  they  are  not  to  be  used 
for  sleeping  purposes  by  children,  but  are  considered  fit  for 
adults.  One  wonders  who  would  be  held  responsible  for  “  adults 
only.”  Does  the  department  expect  permanent  results  from  such 
footless  methods?  Of  course  not;  it  is  aware  that  it  is  wasted 


INADEQUATELY  LIGHTED  AND  VENTILATED  TENEMENTS 
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Diagram  4.  The  second  and  fifth  floors  of  a  1907  Law  tenement  house,  hous¬ 
ing  sixteen  families.  The  sole  ventilation  of  fifteen  bedrooms  (there  are  twenty- 
three  in  all)  is  from  a  shaft  which  has  only  ten  inches  open  space  at  the  upper 
edge  under  the  eaves  of  the  glass  top. 
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INADEQUATE  VENTILA¬ 
TION  OF  BEDROOMS. 

i.  7^4 -inch  ventilating  pipe 
protruding  from  a  covered  shaft. 
This  shaft  ventilates  the  bed¬ 
rooms,  halls,  and  sink-pantries 
of  a  four-story  tenement,  the 
kitchens  of  an  adjoining  four- 
story  tenement,  and  is  also  called 
upon  to  indirectly  ventilate  four 
water-closets  which  have  unopen- 
able  windows  and  consequently 
ventilate  to  the  halls. 


2.  A  bedroom  window  shared 
with  a  water-closet.  The  small 
portion  of  the  window  shown  at 
the  left  of  the  partition,  or  divid¬ 
ing  wall,  is  the  only  means  of 
light  and  ventilation  that  the 
bedroom  has.  The  shingles  on 
the  side  of  the  adjoining  house 
are  also  shown  through  the  win¬ 
dow.  This  house  is  but  24" 
distant,  consequently  this  bed¬ 
room  is  never  lighted  and  venti¬ 
lated,  even  if  it  were  not  a  fact 
that  the  window  is  shared  with 
the  water-closet.  In  the  case  of 
a  window  being  so  shared,  if  the 
partition  is  fitted  closely  enough 
against  the  sash  to  make  the 
separation  of  the  room  and  com¬ 
partment  complete,  it  necessarily 
makes  it  impossible  to  open  the 
window. 
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time,  but  is  fearful  of  a  too  liberal  use  of  boards.  An  aroused 
public  opinion  would  give  it  the  backbone  it  needs. 

Water-Closets 

Interior  water-closets  may  be  found  by  hundreds  in  houses 
built  prior  to  1907.  As  no  provision  is  made  in  the  law  for  the 
light  and  ventilation  of  such  places,  the  means  by  which  this  shall 
be  accomplished  is  left  to  the  judgment  of  the  health  department. 

Many  houses  occupied  today  by  numerous  families  were 
originally  dwelling  houses,  with  water-closets  in  the  cellars. 
When  the  law  requiring  one  water-closet  for  every  three  families 
went  into  operation,  extra  closets  were  placed  in  hallways,  under 
the  stairs  or  under  the  eaves;  in  fact,  any  out-of-the-way  corner 
was  turned  to  account,  but  without  regard  to  light  and  ventila¬ 
tion.  Even  in  houses  built  expressly  for  the  accommodation  of 
several  families,  bathrooms  were  so  placed  between  rooms  that 
it  is  evident  ventilation  was  not  considered,  unless  transom  win¬ 
dows  to  kitchens,  dining  rooms  or  bedrooms  were  intended  for 
the  purpose. 

Sinks  and  water-closets  in  the  same  compartment  are  not 
uncommon;  sometimes,  incompletely  partitioned  off;  at  other 
times,  without  a  partition  of  any  kind.  How  adequately  to 
ventilate  such  water-closet  compartments,  was  one  of  the  prob¬ 
lems  which  the  department  was  called  upon  to  solve  in  1907. 
It  devised  a  method  which  has  since  been  applied  to  all  cases 
in  which  it  was  impossible  to  secure  direct  ventilation.  A  pipe 
varying  in  size  from  four  to  eight  inches  (the  latter  size  is  rare) 
inserted  in  the  ceiling  of  the  compartment  and  emerging,  as  a 
usual  thing,  on  the  roof;  generally  taking  in  on  its  upward  course 
the  toilets  on  the  other  floors.  The  efficacy  offfchis  mode  of 
ventilation  depends  upon  so  many  things  not  readily  obtainable, 
that  it  is  safe  to  say,  in  a  majority  of  cases,  it  has  the  opposite 
effect  to  that  intended.  The  bad  air  is  blown  back,  instead  of 
being  carried  up.  There  must  be  sufficient  circulation  of  air 
within  the  compartment  to  force  the  foul  air  upward,  and  in 
unheated  houses  this  can  be  secured  only  by  the  use  of  gas  or  a 
fair  sized  lamp,  kept  constantly  burning.  The  department 
attempts  to  require  this,  but  the  perpetual  use  of  gas  means 
increased  expense  to  somebody,  landlord  or  tenant,  so  this  require¬ 
ment  is  a  dead  letter.  The  other  factors  necessary  to  the  success 
of  this  mode  of  ventilation  are :  Good  judgment  on  the  in¬ 
spector’s  part,  and  a  plumber,  or  other  workman,  who  knows  his 
business. 
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THE  BOSTON  HEALTH  DEPARTMENT’S 
“ VENTILATING  PIPE”  IN  THEORY 
AND  PRACTICE 

The  health  department’s  theory  is  that  a  pipe,  start¬ 
ing  in  the  ceiling  or  wall  of  the  lowest  water-closet 
compartment  and  carried  through  the  successive  floors 
to  the  roof,  even  though  it  has  a  branch  intake  from 
the  water-closet  compartment  on  each  floor,  will  suffi¬ 
ciently  ventilate  all  the  water-closets,  provided  that  a 
current  of  air  is  somehow  created  in  the  compartment. 
To  this  end,  a  gas  fixture  is  supposed  to  be  located  so 
that  the  flame  will  be  directly  beneath  the  opening  of 
the  pipe.  But,  as  a  matter  of  practice,  the  openings 
in  both  the  main  pipe  and  the  interseccing  ones  are 
so  varied  in  construction  that  the  gas  pipes  and  fix¬ 
tures  would  have  to  be  as  contrary  to  any  known 
laws  of  physics  and  plumbing  as  the  ventilating  pipe  is 
to  physics  and  economics.  In  fact,  the  main  pipe  does 
not  always  have  an  intersecting  pipe  and  joint,  some¬ 
times  it  has  merely  a  lateral  hole  on  each  floor, 1 
or  sometimes,  owing  to  partitions  and  walls,  is  carried 
horizontally  across  the  ceiling  of  a  compartment  with 
the  same  kind  of  opening  in  the  under-side;2  we  have 
not  yet  found  one  with  the  opening  on  the  upper  side, 
although  we  expect  to.  For  variety,  we  have  the  short 
joint  without  the  elbow.3  Again,  there  is  the  cap-like 
opening  which  carefully  guards  the  small,  lateral  open¬ 
ing  in  the  main  pipe,  which  varies  from  three  to  six 
inches.4 

Contrary  to  the  health  department’s  theory,  the  air 
current,  if  there  happens  to  be  one,  is  just  as  apt  to 
come  down  as  to  go  up. 

Photographs  on  the  following  page  show  a  pipe  from 
which  the  draught  is  so  strong  as  to  nearly  extinguish 
the  flame.  The  pipe  in  the  one  shown  on  page  27 
also  has  such  a  reversed  current. 


Fig.  3  Fig.  4 
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THE  BOSTON  HEALTH  DE¬ 
PARTMENT’S  “VENTILAT¬ 
ING  PIPE”  IN  THEORY  AND 
PRACTICE. 

i.  Ventilating  pipe  on  second 
floor.  (Unfortunately,  the  camera 
missed  the  elbow  turn,  but  the 
main  pipe  shows  at  the  right  of  the 
photograph,  and  the  point  where 
the  elbow  joins  is  just  where  the 
photograph  leaves  off,  and  very 
similar  to  the  one  on  the  third 
floor.) 


2.  Elbow,  join¬ 
ing  the  main  pipe 
on  the  third  floor. 
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3.  Exit  of  main  pipe  in  fourth 
floor  compartment,  instead  of  pipe 
being  carried  through  ceiling  and 
to  outer  air.  (This  section  is  hori¬ 
zontal,  or  parallel  with  the  ceiling, 
though,  owing  to  the  position  of 
the  camera,  it  does  not  look  so.) 


§  ill 
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i 
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1.  Ventilator  pipe  shown  in  diagram  No.  6.  Photograph  taken  from 
kitchen,  showing  starting-point  of  pipe. 

2.  Continuation  of  pipe.  Photograph  taken  from  entry,  looking  down 
subcellar  stairs,  showing  portion  of  vertical  (downward)  part  of  pipe, 
and  door  to  adjoining  tenement. 


3.  Last  two  turns  and  exit  of  pipe.  Photograph  taken  from  floor  of 
subcellar. 
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The  contrivances  sometimes  found  beggar  description. 
Think  of  this  ingenious  device  which  cost  the  landlord  twenty- 
five  dollars :  A  4-inch  pipe  inserted  near  the  ceiling  of  a  water- 
closet,  wanders,  by  various  twists  and  turns,  down  a  flight  of 
stairs  through  a  subcellar  to  an  outlet  in  the  yard  some  eight  feet 
below  its  starting  point!  Another  hall  water-closet  compart- 

THE  BOSTON  HEALTH  DEPARTMENT’S  “  VENTILATING  PIPE” 

IN  THEORY  AND  PRACTICE 

DIAGRAM  MO. 6. 


A — Starting  point  of  ventilating  pipe,  over  gas  jet. 

A-B  — V-pipe,  upward,  2'  2". 

B-C  —  V-pipe,  horizontally  and  diagonally  across  entry,  5'  2". 

C-D — V-pipe,  downward,  to  ceiling  of  cellar,  7'  7^2". 

D-E — V-pipe,  horizontally  along  ceiling  of  cellar,  2'  6". 

E-F  —  V-pipe,  2'  9^2",  with  4"  drop  from  horizontal  at  exit  end,  which  exit  is 
through  window  near  ceiling  of  subcellar. 

The  exit  is  about  8'  below  the  starting  point,  with  4  turns  between,  and  a 

length  of  only  2  2"  is  vertical  (upward),  and  7'  7b27/,  vertical  (downward). 

There  is  a  step  up  on  entering  toilet. 

The  gas  flame  is  6"  from  the  edge  of  the  door  and  at  just  the  right  height 

to  set  one’s  hair  on  fire  as  one  stoops  to  step  up,  or  stumbles  in. 

There  is  a  1"  crack  in  the  w.  c.  door. 

The  hall  is  dark. 
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ment  located  partly  under  the  stairs,  has  a  partition  which  falls 
short  of  the  ceiling,  leaving  a  large  open  space  at  the  top.  The 
starting  point  of  the  pipe  may  be  seen  in  the  slanting  ceiling  over 
the  open  space  and  under  the  stairs.  Passing  through  the  stairs 
it  emerges  from  the  top  tread,  crosses  the  hall,  and  from  that 
point  is  carried  to  the  roof  two  floors  above. 

At  times  the  failure  of  these  pipes  is  due  to  other  all-suffl- 
cient  reasons;  the  owner  apparently  obeys  orders.  A  pipe  is 
carried  through  the  ceiling,  but  —  goes  no  further!  Again,  the 
pipe  admits  cold  air;  the  tenant  objects  and  it  is  forthwith  stuffed 
with  rags.  The  absolute  futility  of  such  a  method  is  evident  in 
almost  every  instance  where  it  has  been  applied,  therefore,  it  is 
high  time  the  department  devised  some  more  effectual  means  of 
securing  ventilation  for  interior  water-closets,  so  that  in  this 
respect  such  places  may  cease  to  be  a  source  of  nuisance  in  the 
tenement  house. 

What  can  be  said  by  anyone  in  defense  of  the  wholly  uncivil¬ 
ized  cellar  water-closet  in  the  multiple  house?  Even  though 
prohibited  by  law  in  the  tenement  house,  except  with  a  permit, 
they  are  to  be  found  in  use,  without  such  permit;  and  in  hundreds 
of  three-family  houses  these  sources  of  ill  health  are  the  only 
“  conveniences  ”  furnished  for  the  use  of  families  living  one, 
two,  three  and  sometimes  four  flights  above  them. 

Realize,  if  you  can,  cellar  conditions  in  multiple  houses;  that 
cellars  are  often  dangerous  of  approach,  often  impossible  of 
approach  through  misuse  and  vast  accumulation  of  truck;  that 
even  the  average  cellar  is  either  dark  or  dim;  imagine  in  the 
center  of  such  a  place,  as  far  away  from  the  door  as  possible, 
one,  two  or  three  water-closets,  and  picture  the  result !  Is  it  any 
wonder  that  such  closets  are,  as  a  general  thing,  so  filthy  that 
they  cannot  be  used?  That  children  are  afraid  of  them?  We 
know  that  buckets  and  various  utensils  are  often  used  in  the 
tenement  as  well  as  in  the  cellar  itself,  and  the  contents  thrown 
at  the  hopper. 

Another  vital  objection:  Cellars  are  frequently  left  open 
and  are,  therefore,  accessible  to  all  passers  —  the  drunken  loafer 
among  them.  Why  should  women  and  children  be  subjected  to 
any  such  danger? 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  health  department  is  opposed  to 
the  cellar  water-closet  and  hopes  to  rid  the  city  of  it  in  time. 
But  the  situation  does  not  admit  of  undue  delay;  excuse  for  its 
continued  existence  should  neither  be  made  nor  accepted,  as  it  is 
even  worse  than  the  outdoor  water-closet,  which,  at  least,  has 
the  merit  of  being  in  the  open,  and  against  which  the  department 
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THE  OPEN-TOP  WATER-CLOSET 
COMPARTMENT. 


Two  examples  of  water-closets  lo¬ 
cated  in  halls.  In  the  case  of  No.  i 
no  ventilation  whatever  is  attempted, 
and  as  the  partition  is  not  carried  to 
the  ceiling  the  foul  air  permeates  the 
hallways,  and  the  darkness  of  the  com¬ 
partment  only  adds  to  the  filth  of  the 
hopper.  The  compartment  also  lacks 
privacy,  owing  to  the  low  plain  glass 
window. 


No.  2  shows  a  water-closet  with  simi¬ 
lar  bad  features  to  those  of  No.  i,  with 
the  added  one  that  this  compartment 
is  partially  tucked  under  the  stairs, 
which,  however,  are  so  narrow  that  it 
extends  part  way  into  the  hall.  The 
open  top  is  clearly  shown.  The  fixture 
is  necessarily  located  under  the  slant 
of  the  stairs,  in  such  a  position  that  it 
is  impossible  for  one  to  sit  erect.  But 
the  crowning  feature  is  the  method  used 
to  induce  the  foul  air  to  explore  the 
outer  regions  instead  of  the  halls,  and 
to  this  end  a  ventilating  pipe  has  been 
installed.  If  one  carefully  examines 
the  slanting  ceiling  over  the  open  top 
of  the  compartment,  he  can  discover 
the  starting-point  of  this  ingenious  device, — what  looks  to  be  a  small  hole,  but  is  really 
the  starting-point  of  the  ventilating  pipe.  This  adventurous  little  pipe  meanders 
through  the  ceiling,  up  through  the  next  floor,  then  scrambles  along  the  walls  in  a 
zigzag  direction  till  it  reaches  the  attic  ceiling,  and  there  forces  its  way  through  to  the 
outside  air. 

Evidently  the  theory  of  the  genius  that  invented  this  particular  one  of  the  many 
similar  ventilating  pipes  in  Boston’s  quiet  places  is  that  the  foul  air  will  concentrate 
itself  into  a  peak  and  make  its  hasty  exit  through  the  small  dust-and-cobweb-clogged 
pipe  without  contaminating  the  air  of  the  hall. 
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NUISANCES  CAUSED 
BY  NUISANCES. 

i.  Cellar  water-closet. 
This  water-closet  is  used  by 
four  families  and  occupants 
of  a  barber  shop.  Not  only 
broken  and  poorly  con¬ 
structed,  but  leaking.  The 
floor  is  wet  and  soggy  and, 
like  nearly  all  cellar  water- 
closets,  the  compartment  is 
totally  dark. 


2.  The  cellar  stairs  lead¬ 
ing  to  the  water-closet  in 
above  photograph,  the  con¬ 
struction  of  which  is  very 
common  among  the  old 
tenements,  and  they  are  fre¬ 
quently  broken  in  this  man¬ 
ner.  The  wooden  door  un¬ 
der  the  stairs  is  straight; 
using  this  as  a  guide,  note 
the  slant  of  the  treads,  es¬ 
pecially  the  top  one;  also 
note  the  second  tread  and 
imagine  the  result  should 
any  one  trust  his  weight  on 
it  in  the  dark. 

These  stairs  are  always 
dark. 
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3.  This  convenience  is 
kept  in  a  bedroom  and  used 
in  lieu  of  the  unfit  cellar 
water-closet. 


UNFIT  CELLAR  WATER-CLOSETS  OFTEN  RESULT  IN 

MISUSE  OF  CELLARS. 

A  corner  of  a  low-studded,  dark,  wet,  indescribably  filthy,  and  misused 
cellar.  In  addition  to  being  misused  throughout,  the  pail  is  also  used  in 
lieu  of  the  toilet.  Another  result  oe  an  absolutely  unfit  cellar 

WATER-CLOSET,  BOTH  AS  TO  CONDITION  AND  CONSTRUCTION. 
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2.  Water-closet  window 
boarded  up  for  the  winter.  (The 
light-colored  square  shows  where 
the  window  is.  The  material 
used,  in  this  instance,  is  a  one- 
quarter-inch  layer  of  plaster 
between  two  heavy  layers  of 
pasteboard.  The  wide  boards 
below  are  pieces  of  boxes  used 
to  replace  clapboards.)  This 
method  of  saving  plumbing  bills 
not  only  makes  the  compart¬ 
ment  dark,  but  directs  the  foul 
air  into  the  halls.  It  is  a  very 
common  practice. 

(The  water-closet  is  the  same 
one  shown  in  above  photo¬ 
graph.) 


A  WINTER  CUSTOM,  AND 
A  METHOD  OF  REPAIR¬ 
ING  WATER  -  CLOSETS 
THAT  SHOULD  BE  PRO¬ 
HIBITED. 

i.  Water-closet  off  hall,  used 
by  two  families  and  occupants  of 
store  (15+  persons). 

Besides  the  ordinary  accumu¬ 
lation  of  filth  this  shows  the  con¬ 
dition  of  the  seat  (under  side), 
owing  to  the  condition  of  the 
zinc  that  has  been  used  to  repair 
it.  This  zinc  was  once  folded 
over  the  back  edge  of  the  seat 
and  fastened  on  the  upper  side, 
the  same  distance  from  the  edge 
as  on  this,  but  has  since  worn 
and  corroded  until  there  are 
dangerous,  rough  edges  left, 
under  which  the  filth  lodges. 
Boston  has  many  water-clos¬ 
ets  REPAIRED  IN  THIS  UNWHOLE¬ 
SOME  MANNER. 
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THE  ENAMELLED  IRON 
SAFE. 


i.  An  enamelled  iron  safe  in 
place,  and  type  of  water-closet 
usually  fitted  with  this  dia¬ 
bolical  invention.  An  enam¬ 
elled  iron  safe  is  an  attachment 
of  sheet  iron  enamelled  white. 
This  is  placed  over  the  hopper 
between  it  and  the  seat,  and  the 
opening  is  supposed  to  fit  that 
of  the  hopper.  At  best  they  are 
unsanitary,  for  even  when  new 
they  soon  become  rusted  and 
filth  collects  in  the  space  be¬ 
tween  the  safe  and  the  hopper,  as 
well  as  on  top,  between  the  safe 
and  the  seat.  They  soon  cor¬ 
rode  and  rust,  and  the  edges 
thereby  become  very  rough, 
unsanitary,  and  dangerous.  This 
particular  one  is  comparatively 
new,  but  is  beginning  to  corrode. 
Note  also  the  soggy  condition  of 
the  under  side  of  the  seat,  which 
is  caused  by  contact  with  the 
safe,  that  being  always  more  or 
less  wet  and  filthy. 


2.  An  enamelled  iron  safe,  re¬ 
moved,  cleaned,  and  photo¬ 
graphed  so  as  to  show  the  cor¬ 
roded  edges.  It  does  not  need 
a  very  keen  imagination  to 
picture  the  unsanitary  condition 
of  a  water-closet  with  this  equip¬ 
ment  adjusted,  after  a  few  weeks, 
or  even  days,  of  use  by  indifferent 
tenants,  when  we  remember  that 
it  is  impossible  to  keep  a  water- 
closet  with  a  new  enamelled  iron 
safe  in  a  sanitary  condition. 
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3-  An  enamelled  iron  safe 
which  does  not  fit  the  hop¬ 
per  and  leaves  a  projection 
at  back  upon  which  excre¬ 
ment  lodges. 


4.  This  water-closet  is 
equipped  with  what  we  call 
a  home-made  enamelled 
iron  safe.  The  home-made 
enamelled  iron  safe  is  usu¬ 
ally  made  out  of  zinc, 
galvanized  iron,  or  some¬ 
times  even  ordinary  tin, 
nailed  on  the  framework  of 
the  water-closet,  and  the 
inner  edge  bent  over  the 
edge  of  the  opening,  as 
shown  in  this  photograph. 

It  is  easy  to  see  how  filth 
can  collect  in  this  rough 
crevice  and  how  impossible 
it  is  to  keep  the  hopper  or 
seat  clean. 
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See  opposite  page 


has  waged  such  vigorous  war,  that  it  is  practically  a  thing  of 
the  past. 

The  1907  law  covering  the  lighting  of  water-closets  in 
tenement  houses  at  night,  is  worth  quoting:  “  Every  water-closet 
in  any  tenement  house  shall  be  provided  with  proper  means  of 
lighting  at  night.”  But  —  “  If  fixtures  for  gas  or  electricity  are 
not  provided  in  such  compartment,  then  the  door  of  such  com¬ 
partment  shall  be  provided  with  translucent  glass  panels,  or  with 
a  translucent  glass  transom.”  The  deputy  commissioner  in  charge 
of  tenement  house  inspection,  commenting  upon  this,  says:  “  It 
will  be  readily  appreciated  that  a  translucent  panel  would  be 
absolutely  useless  unless  good  light  were  provided  in  the  hallways 
adjoining  the  water-closet  compartments.”  To  get  the  full  value 
of  the  text,  we  must  remember  that  light  was  not  required  in 
hallways  until  1914,  and  then  only  in  certain  types  of  houses. 

Basement  and  Cellar  Tenements 
The  Department  of  Housing  made  a  special  investigation 
of  cellar  and  basement  tenements  in  the  North,  South  and  West 
Ends,  during  the  winter  of  19 13-14.  Out  of  1,600  or  more, 
known  to  be  occupied  for  living  purposes,  300  were  thoroughly 
covered,  so  that  the  conditions  found  in  these  were  taken  as 

CELLAR  TENEMENT 


Diagram.  No.  7. 

Diagram  7,  see  also  page  36.  A  very  clean,  orderly,  and  ordinary  looking 
apartment  from  a  photographic  point  of  view,  blit  the  two  bedrooms  shown 
in  the  rear,  though  recorded  in  the  health  department  records  as  unfit  for  habi¬ 
tation  on  account  of  dampness,  are  nevertheless  occupied.  There  are  no  out¬ 
side  clothes  lines,  so  the  tenants  hang  their  clothes  in  the  kitchen,  which,  of 
course,  does  not  lessen  the  dampness  of  the  tenement. 

This  cellar  is  reached  by  way  of  a  passageway  from  the  street  and  is  divided 
into  two  tenements.  At  the  time  of  this  photograph  a  man  and  wife,  four 
children  and  a  crippled  aunt  lived  in  the  three  rooms  which  constitute  the  rear 
tenement.  The  rental  was  six  dollars. 
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typical.  These  conditions  were  so  deplorably  bad  that  the  com¬ 
mittee  decided  to  take  immediate  action  to  secure  legislation  for 
the  regulation  of  this  type  of  tenement.  The  bill  as  framed  by 
the  League,  aimed  to  close  unfit  cellar  and  basement  tenements 
for  living  purposes.  In  this  the  health  department  would  not 
concur.  After  due  deliberation  a  compromise  was  effected  by 
changing  the  word  “  living  ”  to  “  sleeping  ”.  The  bill  eventually 
became  a  law,  to  take  effect  the  following  October. 

The  health  department  undertook  the  enforcement  of  this  law 
with  some  timidity.  It  feared  opposition.  The  opposition  came 
even  before  the  enforcement  began.  “  What,”  cried  one  op¬ 
ponent,  “  turn  hundreds  of  poor  people  out  of  the  homes,  such 
a  winter  as  this!  ”  Perish  the  thought!  Rather  let  them  con¬ 
tinue  to  live  in  dark,  damp,  evil  smelling  cellars,  if  they  will. 
“And,  too,  isn’t  the  owner  to  be  considerd?”  We  ask,  has  the 
poor  man  no  equity  in  health?  and  is  it  to  be  reckoned  of  less 
value  to  him  and  to  the  community  than  another  man’s  equity  in 
an  unfit  building? 

CELLAR  TENEMENT 


Diagram  Mo.  8 . 

Diagram  8,  see  also  page  39.  Shows  the  narrow  kitchen  of  a  cellar  tene¬ 
ment.  The  bed  shows  the  width  of  the  room;  note  that  it  fills  the  space  at  the 
end.  A  lamp  is  kept  lighted  all  day,  as  the  only  suggestion  of  daylight  which 
this  room  gets  is  from  its  one  window  in  the  far  corner  by  the  bed.  This 
photograph,  necessarily  a  flash  light,  was  taken  at  2:35  p.  m.,  but  even  at  high 
noon  there  was  only  a  faint  ray  of  light  coming  in  this  window  which  opens 
on  a  four-foot,  excavated  yard.  The  room  never  gets  sunshine.  The  tene¬ 
ment  (two  rooms)  rents  for  six  or  seven  dollars. 

The  dotted  lines  in  the  diagram  show  the  arrangement  and  the  proportion¬ 
ate  size  of  the  furniture  with  the  exception  of  a  baby  carriage  and  several  chairs. 

The  family  consisted  of  the  father,  mother,  grandparents,  and  four  children; 
one  of  the  latter  was  unable  to  walk  on  account  of  rickets,  and  so  sat  day  after 
day  on  a  splint  bottomed  chair,  an  example  of  extraordinary  patience  —  noth¬ 
ing  to  do  —  nothing  to  play  with  —  and  the  only  evidence  of  discomfort  was 
expressed  by  continual  sighing. 
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See  opposite  page. 


See  page  41. 
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There  is  no  such  thing  as  a  convenient  time  for  the  enforce¬ 
ment  of  law,  the  only  time  is  now.  The  winter  is  severe,  there 
is  unemployment  and  sickness  in  plenty;  the  summer  is  hot  and 
still  there  is  unemployment  and  sickness;  the  next  winter  is  the 
same  as  the  last;  therefore,  the  only  time  to  enforce  the  law  is 
now;  and  the  only  policy  fair  to  all  is  to  treat  all  alike. 

The  health  officers  had  no  more  than  begun  to  enforce  the 
basement  law,  than  owners  in  the  West  End,  where  some  of  the 
worst  types  of  such  tenements  are  to  be  found  in  large  num¬ 
bers,  gave  voice  to  their  opposition  at  a  hearing  before  the 
mayor.  As  he  gave  them  but  slight  satisfaction,  they  proceeded 

CELLAR  TENEMENT 


Diagram  Ncu9, 

Diagram  9,  see  also  page  40.  Shows  the  rear  part  of  a  hallway  of  a  cellar 
tenement,  reached  by  means  of  a  covered  passageway.  The  picture  (taken 
from  point  A  in  the  diagram)  shows  the  condition  of  the  plaster,  —  the  rot 
caused  by  dampness.  In  the  inside  of  the  tenement  the  condition  is  just  the 
same,  or  worse,  except  that  a  wainscot  has  been  built  over  some  of  the  worst 
rotted  places.  This  hallway  is  pitch  dark  (the  photograph  is  a  flash  light), 
and  on  the  day  of  the  first  inspection  it  was  almost  impossible  for  the  inspector 
to  make  a  way  through  on  account  of  the  rubbish  and  debris.  The  photograph 
shows  it  the  day  after  it  had  been  cleaned.  . 

Page  44,  shows  another  part  of  the  same  hallway  (taken  from  point  B 
in  the  diagram)  and  the  door  to  the  tenement.  In  the  foul,  unsanitary  and 
out-of-repair  water-closet  —  note  the  fallen  ceiling  plaster  caused  by  leaking 
plumbing  above  —  the  wet  floor  and  soggy  seat,  or  portion  of  it,  which  is  very 
common  among  these  cellar  water-closets,  and  also  the  location  of  the  com¬ 
partment  close  to  the  main  entrance  of  the  tenement.  At  the  time  of  inspection 
this  water-closet  had  been  frozen  three  weeks.  The  tenants  flushed  it  with 
hot  water  carried  from  the  kitchen  when  the  trouble  was  taken  to  flush  it  at 
all,  which  was  not  often.  The  probe  seen  in  the  hall  is  used  to  help  dislodge 
the  frozen  contents  of  the  hopper  when  so  flushed.  The  inspector  found  it, 
just  as  the  picture  shows,  in  close  proximity  to  the  milk  bottles.  Imagine  the 
danger  to  milk  users,  innocent  of  such  gross  carelessness,  in  the  event  of  these 
bottles  not  being  properly  sterilized  before  refilling. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  being  inaccessible,  very 
dark,  damp,  and  conditions  generally  bad,  this  tenement  is  a  particularly 
obnoxious  one. 
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to  file  amendments  which,  in  spite  of  our  efforts,  passed  the  legis¬ 
lature.  The  law  is  now  less  mandatory  and  more  discretionary, 
but  a  clause  remains  by  which  it  is  still  possible  for  the  authorities 
to  accomplish  much  good.  No  basement  room  may  be  occupied 
for  sleeping  purposes  without  a  written  permit  from  the  health 
department  as  a  guarantee  of  fitness. 

The  fact  that  this  law  has  met  with  such  strong  opposition 
from  owners  in  the  congested  districts  justifies  its  existence.  In 
its  enforcement,  the  department  stands  greatly  in  need  of  the 
support  of  an  interested  public.  It  is  hard  for  the  officials  to 
stiffen  their  backs  for  renewed  effort,  when,  in  the  face  of  the 
facts,  defiant  offenders,  taken  to  court,  are  dismissed  because 
of  misinterpretation  of  the  statute,  or  when,  as  frequently  hap¬ 
pens,  cases  are  placed  on  file  and  become  a  dead  letter.  Here 
is  a  case  in  point:  The  health  department  entered  prosecution 
against  the  owner  of  certain  buildings  in  the  West  End,  because 
of  the  occupancy  of  some  cellar  rooms  in  violation  of  Acts 

BASEMENT  TENEMENT 


Diagram  No. 10. 

Diagram  io,  see  also  page  43.  A  so-called  room  of  a  three-room  tenement, 
but  it  is  merely  a  large  sized  closet  with  slanting  ceiling,  located  under  the 
main  entrance  stairs  of  the  building.  Here,  in  a  three-quarter  bed,  sleep  the 
father  and  mother  and  a  little  child.  The  rest  of  the  family  sleep  in  the  front 
room  and  the  kitchen.  This  “  room  ”  has  absolutely  no  light  or  ventilation. 
The  little  child  who  sleeps  in  this  dungeon  with  her  parents  is  getting  a  good 
start  toward  building  up  a  constitution  that  will  withstand  future  hardships,  is 
she  not? 
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See  opposite  page. 


See  page  41. 
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of  1915,  chapter  346.  It  was  pointed  out  that  these  rooms  did 
not  conform  to  the  requirements  in  several  particulars.  The  at¬ 
torney  for  the  owner  raised  the  point  that  the  buildings  were 
situated  on  a  private  way  or  private  street,  and  that  the  act  did 
not  apply  to  such  property  because  of  the  phrase  contained  in 
the  act,  which  reads  “  no  room  on  any  floor  of  any  house  or 
building  now  existing  or  hereafter  erected,  which  floor  is  in  whole 
or  in  part  below  the  highest  point  of  the  curb  of  a  public  street 
or  way  in  front  *****  shail  be  occupied  for  sleeping 
purposes,”  etc. 

The  judge  of  the  municipal  court  then  handed  down  the  opin¬ 
ion  that  the  law  did  not  apply  to  buildings  abutting  on  private 
ways,  and  dismissed  the  case  because  the  buildings  involved  did 
not  abut  on  a  public  highway.  The  law  department  of  the  city 
and  the  health  department  officials  disagree  with  the  opinion 
of  the  court,  contending  that  the  act  applies  to  all  buildings,  as 
it  specifically  states  that  “no  room  on  any  floor  thereof  (any 
house  or  building)  which  floor  is  in  whole  or  in  part  below  the 
highest  point  of  the  ground  adjacent  to  such  building  and  within 
fifteen  feet  thereof,  shall  be  occupied  for  sleeping  purposes  ”, 
etc.  This  case  has  gone  to  a  higher  court;  meanwhile,  the  rooms 
have  been  vacated  by  the  health  department  under  the  provi¬ 
sions  of  the  Revised  Laws,  Chap.  75,  Sec.  71. 

We  ask,  if  the  health  officials  are  not  properly  upheld  in 
the  courts,  upon  what  can  they  depend  for  support  when  their 
authority  is  impugned?  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the 
dpartment  is  waxing  more  vigorous  in  the  enforcement  of  the 
basement  law.  We  hope,  therefore,  that  that  part  of  the  public 
which  knows  the  existing  conditions  will  stand  by  and  encour= 
age  the  officials  in  every  possible  way. 


The  Lighting  of  Public  Halls  in  Tenement  Houses 

As  this  subject  is  covered,  up  to  a  certain  point,  in  the  re¬ 
print  of  a  Transcript  article  found  elsewhere  in  the  Bulletin,  it 
is  only  necessary  to  take  it  up  where  the  Transcript  left  off. 

The  League’s  housing  committee  considered  the  dark  hall 
such  a  serious  menace  to  life  and  limb,  to  morals,  to  safety  of 
the  home,  and  to  decent  living,  that  it  determined  to  lay  the 
situation  before  the  mayor  when  the  health  board  rescinded  its 
ruling. 

By  the  “  Fire  Hazard”  law  of  1914,  the  building  depart¬ 
ment  was  given  authority  to  require  the  lighting  of  halls  in  all 
houses  more  than  three  stories  in  height,  and  occupied  by  more 
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than  eight  families.  The  health  department  still  has  unlimited 
power  over  conditions  in  all  tenement  houses,  i.  e.,  buildings 
occupied  by  more  than  three  families,  and  the  League  contends 
that  compulsory  lighting  of  public  halls  in  all  tenement  houses 
is  necessary  to  the  safety  (moral  and  physical)  of  the  occupants. 
Is  the  danger  less  great  to  eight  families  living  in  a  five-story 
house,  to  ten  families  living  in  a  three-story  house,  to  four  fam¬ 
ilies  living  in  a  five-story  house,  than  in  the  type  of  house  specified 
in  the  “  Fire  Hazard”  law?  We  believe  not. 

Facts  and  photographs  were  laid  before  the  mayor  last 
summer;  he  listened  with  interest,  then  called  the  various  heads 
of  departments  in  to  hear  what  they  had  to  say.  After  con¬ 
siderable  discussion,  the  mayor  ordered  the  health  officials  to 
prepare  and  submit  to  him,  by  November,  figures  showing  the 
existing  conditions. 

On  October  8  the  Boston  Transcript  stated  that  it  had  been 
decided  by  the  health  commissioner  not  to  revive  the  regulation 
of  a  year  ago,  requiring  the  lighting  of  hallways  in  tenement 
houses.  He  believes  that  such  a  rule  is  of  no  benefit  to  the 
community.  Protests  from  the  owners  of  three-deckers  in  the 
suburban  districts  were  strong,  the  arguments  being  based  on  the 
fact  that  the  buildings  are  remote  from  the  congested  districts 
where  the  prevalence  of  crime  and  immorality  and  the  danger 
of  fire  is  more  pronounced.  The  League’s  housing  department 
considers  that  this  statement  justifies  its  position  that  blanket 
treatment  is  absolutely  necessary  in  all  tenement  houses,  and  it 
entirely  approves  the  so-called  “  individual  treatment”  for  three- 
family  houses,  which  are  a  negligible  quantity  in  the  congested 
districts.  When  one  considers  that  in  some  six  hundred  houses 
in  the  North  and  West  Ends,  light  was  installed  during  the  three 
months  that  the  ruling  was  in  force,  and  that  those  were  a  drop 
in  the  bucket,  the  “  individual  treatment”  is  shown  up  in  its  true 
light.  It  is  a  discouraging  process,  full  of  red  tape,  not  willingly 
undertaken  by  the  inspectors. 

The  health  commissioner  is  a  busy  man,  his  time  is  most 
valuable;  “individual  treatment”  implies  inspection  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual  case  by  the  commissioner,  and  the  issuance  of  an  order 
to  cover  it.  Were  there  but  one  hundred  dark  halls  in  Boston, 
think  of  the  amount  of  time  the  commissioner  would  consume 
in  inspecting  and  applying  “  individual  treatment  ”1 

And  the  very  fact  that  this  method  takes  endless  time  is  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  present  condition  of  affairs. 

We  would  respectfully  suggest  that  if  the  commissioner  issued 
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a  “  blanket  ”  order  for  the  compulsory  lighting  of  hallways  in 
tenement  houses,  it  would  save  much  of  his  valuable  time,  im¬ 
prove  living  conditions  in  such  houses,  and  at  the  same  time  do 
much  to  lessen  the  risk  to  human  life  and  property. 

Unfortunately,  it  is  a  fact  that  all  operations  ceased  when 
the  word  was  passed  around  that  the  order  was  to  be  recon¬ 
sidered,  and,  in  numerous  instances,  the  gas  was  immediately 
shut  off,  so  that  much  of  the  three  months’  work  went  for 
nothing. 

Clippings  from  the  daily  papers  show  the  possibilities  of 
present  conditions.  “A  woman  recovered  $2,500  damages  for 
injuries  caused  by  falling  down  a  dark  stairway  in  a  tenement 
house,  where  her  son  lived.”  Another  woman  “was  found,  by 
a  patrolman,  in  a  dazed  condition;  she  told  him  that  she  had 
been  seized  by  a  group  of  young  men,  while  walking  through  a 
dark  street,  then  dragged  through  a  cellarway  to  a  dark  hall, 
and  there  assaulted  and  robbed.” 

“  Two  men  were  found  at  the  bottom  of  an  unlighted  stair¬ 
way,  seriously  injured;  one  died  in  the  hospital,  as  a  result;  the 
other  regained  consciousness  and  was  taken  home.” 

In  an  account  of  a  fire  in  a  three-story  tenement  house  in 
New  York  lately,  in  which  thirteen  persons  lost  their  lives,  the 
commissioner  stated  that  a  poorly  lighted  hall  was  the  probable 
cause;  a  kerosene  lamp  had  been  used.  There  were  fire  escapes 
in  plenty,  but  the  occupants  did  not  use  them;  instead,  they  rushed 
to  the  stairways. 

Such  things  appear  almost  daily  in  the  papers,  and  none 
know  better  than  the  health  officers  of  the  cases  of  assault  on 
children  and  young  girls;  the  shootings  which  take  place  as  a 
result  of  sheer  fright;  the  constant  misuse  and  abuse  of  the 
dark  hallways  in  multiple  houses. 

Compulsory  lighting  of  halls  is  a  step  necessary  to  the 
safety  of  the  occupants  of  such  houses.  Our  commissioner 
should  reconsider  his  decision. 

Dangerous  Conditions  —  Fire  Hazards 

Among  these  may  be  mentioned  the  use  of  lamps,  lanterns 
and  candles  to  light  hallways  and  water-closets.  These  are  very 
carelessly  placed,  in  fact,  there  is  often  no  attempt  made  to 
fasten  the  shelf  or  bracket  securely  to  the  wall  or  woodwork. 
A  shelf  may  be  laid  on  two  nails,  or  suspended  from  a  nail  by  a 
piece  of  slim  string,  at  each  end  —  possibly  at  a  sharp  angle  — 
and  it  is  no  unusual  thing  to  find  all  the  surrounding  woodwork 
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badly  charred.  Again,  lamps  may  be  placed  in  the  sharp  curve 
of  a  stairway,  close  to  the  sheathing;  a  danger,  not  only  to  the 
house,  but  to  the  careless  passerby. 

In  the  average  tenement  house,  tenants  are  not  expected  to 

use  the  cellar  to  any  great  extent;  it  is  too  far  away.  But  whether 
they  need  it  or  not,  they  cannot  always  have  it.  The  landlord 
may  choose  to  turn  it  into  a  tenement  with  all  modern  con¬ 
veniences,  lacking  only  the  essentials  necessary  to  health;  he  may 
convert  it  into  a  bakery  or  store, —  be  that  as  it  may,  provision 
has  to  be  made  somewhere  in  the  building  for  the  storage  of 
fuel,  etc.  The  place  chosen,  most  generally,  is  the  hall  closet, 
in  the  space  under  the  stairs,  and  we  find  whole  blocks  of  houses 
in  the  congested  districts  so  arranged,  sometimes  with  stout  walls 
and  wooden  doors,  at  other  times  with  the  ordinary  lath  and 
plaster  partition.  These  dark  closets,  full  to  overflowing  with 
kindling  wood,  charcoal,  paper,  rags,  and  truck  of  all  kinds, 
tucked  away  in  totally  dark  halls,  constitute  a  very  real  danger, 
as  artificial  light  is  always  necessary  when  they  are  approached, 
and  even  though  there  may  be  a  gas  fixture  in  the  hall,  the  gas 
is  rarely  lighted,  matches  serve  the  purpose.  To  add  to  the 
danger,  in  a  certain  type  of  house  this  storage  closet  is  found 
near  the  light  well  between  front  and  rear  tenements.  Should 
a  fire  start,  it  would  quickly  gain  headway  through  this  open 
space. 

In  several  houses  where  the  hall  closets  have  had  to  be 
utilized  for  the  extra  toilets  required  by  law,  the  ingenious 
owners  have  built  fuel  sheds  on  the  roofs.  In  the  makeshift 
tenement  house,  one  gains  many  new  ideas! 

Another  very  common  practice  is  that  of  sheathing  in  the 
space  under  the  stairs  in  the  main  hall  for  the  storage  of  garbage 
and  ash  barrels.  Such  a  thing  should  never  be  allowed,  not  alone 
because  it  is  dangerous,  but  because  it  is  a  nuisance  also.  In  the 
summer  the  house  is  filled  with  the  foul  odor  of  garbage;  the 
city  men  drag  these  refuse  barrels  through  the  halls,  spilling  the 
contents  on  the  way,  and  there  it  is  liable  to  remain  indefinitely. 
Last  summer,  a  barrel  overflowing  with  straw  bottle-coverings 
and  excelsior  was  noticed  in  the  hall  of  a  twenty-two-family 
house,  furnished  with  this  convenience. 

Storage  closets  under  stairs  have  been  the  cause  of  more 
than  one  serious  fire  in  our  city.  The  framers  of  the  1914  Fire 
Hazard  Law  remembered  this,  evidently,  when  they  included  the 
clause  which  reads:  “  No  closet  of  any  kind  shall  be  constructed 
under  any  stairway  leading  from  the  cellar  or  basement  to  the 
first  story  ” 
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CONDITIONS  DAN¬ 
GEROUS  TO  LIFE 
AND  LIMB. 

i.  A  dangerous  step 
which  overhangs  the  sub¬ 
cellar  stairs.  (For  detailed 
description  see  page  26.) 

This  is  a  very  common 
construction  of  cellar  stairs. 


2.  Ladder  fire-escape. 
The  window  to  ladder  is 
35  inches  wide  and  opens 
but  22^2  inches.  The  lad¬ 
der  is  at  right  angles  to  the 
window,  17  inches  wide  (in¬ 
side  measurement),  and  is 
constructed  of  wooden  side 
pieces  with  rounds  of  iron 
tubing. 
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4-  A  portion  of  a  doorway 
showing  the  extreme  dark¬ 
ness  of  the  hall  and  the 
dangerous  trap  door  at  the 
entrance.  Photo  taken  at 
noon  on  a  very  sunny  day. 

This  is  another  argument 
for  the  lighting  of  hallways. 


3.  Rickety,  slanting  cel¬ 
lar  stairs.  Crude  and  dan¬ 
gerous  method  of  repairing 
worn  or  broken  treads. 
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The  law  should  be  more  stringent  still  for  the  protection  of 
occupants  of  tenement  houses.  Storage  closets  should  not  be 
permitted  in  public  halls. 

Another  fire  hazard,  fortunately  not  common,  but  found 
here  and  there  in  the  city  and  known  to  the  authorities,  is  the 
use  of  matched  boards  for  partitions  and  ceilings  in  cases 
where,  to  all  appearances,  the  plastering  had  become  old  and 
rotten,  beyond  the  point  where  patching  would  avail.  This  con¬ 
dition  is  found  not  alone  in  tenements,  but  also  in  hallways.  We 
have  in  mind,  particularly,  an  old  ramshackle  house  near  the 
North  Station,  occupied  by,  or  arranged  for  the  occupancy  of 
nine  families,  one  floor,  consisting  of  many  rooms,  being  used 
for  a  lodging  house.  Here  the  partitions  between  all  the  rooms 
on  every  floor  are  matched  boards,  and  the  ceilings  likewise,  ex¬ 
cept  on  the  top  floor.  This  condition  was  called  to  the  attention 
of  the  authorities,  and  as  a  result  the  house  is  now  decorated 
with  a  network  of  fire  escapes,  but  the  source  of  danger  remains 
untouched.  The  wisdom  of  such  treatment  is  open  to  question. 

Other  dangerous  conditions  are  narrow  fire  escapes;  lad¬ 
ders  used  for  the  purpose  without  balconies;  obstructed  fire 
escapes  (this  latter  is  a  matter  of  education)  ;  narrow  stairways 
(22  to  27  inches)  ;  unprotected  roof  approaches;  roofs  entirely 
without  guards,  used  for  drying  clothes;  all  these  deserve  the 
attention  of  the  departments  responsible  for  their  remedy. 

Lack  of  Conveniences,  and  Inconvenient  Conveniences 

Aside  from  the  fact  that  there  are  dirty,  untidy  women  to 
be  found  in  every  walk  of  life,  to  but  one  other  cause  can  the 
amazing  clutter  noticed  so  frequently  in  tenement  houses  be  ex¬ 
plained,  that  is,  lack  of  closet  space.* 

In  tenements  renting  for  fourteen  to  eighteen  dollars  a 
month,  the  shallow  kitchen  closet  may  be  the  only  such  convenience 
in  the  apartment,  and,  in  the  judgment  of  the  health  inspector,  it 
has  been  necessary  in  more  than  one  instance  to  take  away  even 
that  in  order  to  bring  about  a  more  sanitary  condition.  With 
the  best  intentions  in  the  world,  how  is  it  possible  to  prevent 
clutter  under  such  conditions?  The  kitchen  overflows  into  the 
hall,  and  in  the  bathroom  or  toilet  compartment,  coal,  wood  and 
vegetables  may  still  be  found  in  the  bath  tub  (this  hasn’t  yet 
become  a  myth  in  Boston,  as  they  say  it  has  in  New  York),  and 
the  sleeping  rooms  resemble  nothing  more  than  second-hand 
shops,  with  their  four  walls  decorated  from  top  to  bottom  with 
the  clothing  of  the  family  and  the  lodgers,  covered  over  with 
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curtains  or  newspapers.  If,  by  chance,  the  walls  are  used  for 
some  other  purpose,  this  necessitates  the  stringing  of  a  clothes¬ 
line  across  the  room  for  the  accommodation  of  the  occupants’ 
wardrobes.  The  very  sight  of  such  crowded  surroundings  gives 
one  a  sense  of  suffocation. 

Again,  sinks  are  to  be  found  in  small  dark  closets  in  kitchens, 
far  from  natural  light;  it  is  impossible  to  keep  such  places  clean, 
and  they  are  very  apt  to  be  infected  with  vermin. 

Sinks  and  water-closets  sometimes  share  the  same  compart¬ 
ment,  and  are  to  be  found  in  both  the  tenement  and  the  public 
hall.  This  is  unsanitary,  inconvenient  and  indecent. 

A  case  has  been  known  where  the  owner  cut  off  the  water 
on  the  top  floor  of  a  group  of  houses,  because  it  had  a  habit  of 
freezing  in  the  winter,  even  though  the  sinks  were  located  in  the 
kitchens.  The  tenants  on  this  floor  were  obliged  to  obtain  water 
at  a  small  corner  sink  in  the  main  hall,  two  flights  down,  and 
actually  did  their  washing  in  that  hall.  The  authorities  ended 
this  nuisance  when  the  matter  was  called  to  their  attention. 
While  it  is  the  only  case  of  the  kind  in  the  files  of  the  League, 
we  daresay  there  are  others  in  existence. 

It  may  as  well  be  admitted  that  the  essentials  for  even  the 
most  primitive  housekeeping  are  given  scant  consideration,  in 
the  modeling  or  remodeling  of  what  are  commonly  known  as 
tenement  houses,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  this  fact  Is  respon¬ 
sible  for  much  dirt,  clutter,  and  bad  living  conditions. 

The  Health  Department  as  Educator 

To  the  visitor  in  the  homes  of  the  congested  districts  there  is 
probably  no  one  thing  more  striking  than  the  attitude  of  the 
people  toward  the  health  department.  It  is  marvelous  how  sel¬ 
dom  a  word  of  criticism  is  heard  except,  of  course,  from  prop¬ 
erty  owners.  There  is  no  doubt  that  to  the  rank  and  file  the 
health  inspector  personifies  cleanliness  in  the  home.  Watch  this 
woman  rushing  for  a  broom,  the  other  poking  dirty  clothes  out 
of  sight  under  the  bed,  still  another  making  a  hasty  visit  to  the 
garbage  barrel,  another  running  to  apply  an  old  broom  handle 
to  the  obstructed  toilet  the  instant  the  inspector  appears  on  the 
scene.  Indeed  they  don’t  need  to  understand  his  language;  his 
very  presence  is  suggestive;  their  faculties  become  suddenly 
awakened,  action  is  the  thing! 

On  the  other  hand  the  landlord’s  attitude  is  more  often  one 
of  resentment  or  open  rebellion.  One  often  hears  such  state¬ 
ments  as  u  That  thing  cost  me  fifteen  dollars;  the  inspector  said 
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LACK  OF  CONVEN¬ 
IENCES  AND  INCON¬ 
VENIENT  “CONVEN¬ 
IENCES.” 

1.  A  narrow  corridor  with 
a  window  to  the  outside  in 
one  end,  and  the  main  en¬ 
trance  stairs  at  the  other. 
This  corridor  is  the  only 
place  provided  for  the  ten¬ 
ants,  who  number  four  fam¬ 
ilies  on  this  floor,  for  dry¬ 
ing  clothes.  The  plaster  is 
broken  as  a  result,  and  the 
walls  are  damp. 

2.  Lack  of  clothes  closets 
compels  the  tenants  to  hang 
their  clothes  on  the  walls  or 
upon  lines  stretched  across 
the  room. 
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4-  Showing  location  of  another 
sink  in  a  pantry  which,  in  turn, 
is  in  the  darkest  corner  of  the 
kitchen.  The  stove  (a  portion 
of  which  shows  in  the  photo¬ 
graph)  is  directly  in  front  of  the 
door,  which  does  not  add  to  the 
comfort  of  the  poor  victim  com¬ 
pelled  to  spend  a  large  percent¬ 
age  of  a  day’s  time  at  the  sink. 
As  there  are  ten  in  the  family, 
the  dish-washing  alone  is  not  a 
matter  of  a  moment’s  labor. 
This  is  a  typical  location  for 
sinks  in  old  tenement  houses. 


3.  A  sink  located  in  an  abso¬ 
lutely  dark,  unventilated  pantry. 
The  only  means  of  letting  light 
into  this  corner  would  be  by  cut¬ 
ting  a  window  in  the  wall,  at  the 
right  of  the  lamp,  through  to  the 
water-closet  compartment,  which 
has  a  small  window  to  the  outer 
air.  This  would  be  one  mode  of 
ventilation  that  we  are  already 
fighting  against,  as  we  frequently 
find  this  done. 
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A  NOVEL  SINK  WASTE 
PIPE. 

i.  A  waste  pipe  beneath 
the  first  floor  kitchen  sink 
to  which  has  been  loosely 
attached  a  section  of  gal¬ 
vanized  iron  rain-conductor 
pipe,  which  leads  through 
what  is  left  of  the  broken 
floor,  to  the  cellar. 

For  further  detail  of  this 
contrivance,  see  photograph 
below. 


2.  Cellar  water-closet, 
showing  drain  contrivance 
from  first  floor  sink  empty¬ 
ing  into  hopper.  (See  photo¬ 
graph  above.)  This  water- 
closet  was  the  only  one 
provided  in  a  three-family 
house. 
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it  was  all  right,  now  here  comes  another  and  says  it  is  all 
wrong”;  or,  “I  have  just  spent  one  hundred  dollars  on  fire 
escapes;  now  they  want  me  to  do  something  else!  That’s  good 

enough  for  the  tenants  I  have;  d - d  if  I’ll  give  them  any 

better 

Another  type:  An  unfit  condition  exists  in  a  house; 
an  order  is  issued  for  its  removal.  The  owner  pleads  for 
time,  as  such  a  change  will  cost  a  considerable  sum;  the  time 
is  extended  by  the  department  —  unfortunately  a  too  common 
custom.  At  the  expiration  of  six  months  or  so  the  nuisance  is 
still  unabated  and  there  is  no  evidence  that  a  removal  will  be 
effected  in  the  near  future.  Another  order  is  issued.  More 
pleadings,  and  so  on.  The  owner  has  no  good  word  for  the 
health  department.  This  should  not  be  and  the  department 
alone  is  to  blame. 

There  is  no  way  in  which  the  health  department  can  better 
afford  to  spend  some  of  its  money  than  in  some  systematic  scheme 
for  the  instruction  of  landlords  and  tenants,  concerning  their  re¬ 
sponsibilities  as  well  as  their  rights,  and  what  they  ought  to 
know  for  their  protection,  safety  and  health.  A  great  deal  of 
the  annoyance  to  which  the  department,  as  well  as  the  individual, 
is  every  day  subjected,  and  half  the  failures  of  the  department 
may  be  directly  attributed  to  misunderstanding  or  total  ignor¬ 
ance  of  its  functions  on  the  part  of  a  large  portion  of  our  popu¬ 
lation. 

It  is  the  obvious  duty  of  the  commissioner  to  do  all  in  his 
power  to  bring  about  proper  relationships  between  the  govern¬ 
ment  and  the  governed,  if  he  hopes  to  secure  more  permanent 
results.  Boston  is  singularly  behind  other  cities  in  this  particular; 
to  our  disgrace,  be  it  said.  We  are  unaware  of  any  efforts  hav¬ 
ing  been  made  at  any  time  by  the  department  to  establish  sym¬ 
pathetic  co-operation  between  its  officers  and  the  landlords  and 
tenants.  Until  some  such  effort  is  made,  desirable  conditions 
cannot  be  obtained. 

It  is  true  that  the  deputy  commissioner,  in  charge  of  the 
inspection  force,  is  ready  and  willing  at  all  times  to  give  his  serv¬ 
ices  at  public  gatherings  of  all  kinds;  but  even  if  he  lectured  every 
night  in  the  week,  how  totally  inadequate  this  would  be  to  meet 
the  situation.  That  his  efforts  do  not  always  meet  with  the  ap¬ 
proval  of  a  certain  type  of  citizen  is,  unfortunately,  true.  Not  so 
long  ago,  workers  in  a  certain  district  devoted  two  or  three  days 
to  a  conference  on  local  conditions  and  how  to  improve  them. 
Speakers  from  Boston  and  elsewhere  attended,  among  them  the 
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deputy  commissioner  referred  to.  He  discussed  conditions  in  that 
section  of  the  city,  telling  what  his  department  was  attempting  to 
accomplish,  and  suggesting  ways  by  which  those  present  might  co¬ 
operate  to  bring  about  better  results.  At  a  meeting  held  not  long 
afterward,  the  deputy  commissioner  was  assailed  by  a  respectable 
citizen  for  his  temerity  in  exposing  at  a  public  gathering  some  of 
the  numerous  shortcomings  of  his  city.  He  was  declared  to  be 
an  unfit  public  official,  one  who  should  be  removed  from  office  at 
the  earliest  possible  moment. 

It  would  be  a  pity  if  any  citizen  or  group  of  citizens  attempted 
to  put  a  clamp  on  the  all-too-slim  educational  efforts  of  the  de¬ 
partment  to  open  the  eyes  of  a  very  complacent  public  to  the 
conditions  which  it  is  endeavoring  to  improve,  but  which  it  can 
best  improve  with  the  co-operation  of  an  enlightened  public. 

In  a  city  of  the  size  and  wealth  of  Boston,  why  should  it  be 
made  necessary  for  a  civic  organization  like  The  Women’s 
Municipal  League  to  prepare  a  leaflet  informing  the  owners  and 
occupants  of  tenement  houses  of  their  rights  and  duties  under 
the  law,  or  for  such  a  corporation  as  The  Metropolitan  Life 
Insurance  Company  of  New  York  to  issue  a  similar  leaflet  for 
the  information  of  its  policyholders  in  the  city  of  Boston?  This 
is  obviously  the  duty  of  the  authorities,  a  logical  first  step  in  a 
constructive  program. 

Another  point  comes  to  mind. —  When  the  health  depart¬ 
ment  is  given  new  powers  by  the  Legislature,  affecting  a  large 
public  from  different  angles,  such  as  legislation  affecting  build¬ 
ings  and  other  property  interests,  such  acts  rarely  take  effect 
upon  passage  for  fear  of  hardship.  The  interim  might  well  be 
used  to  great  advantage  by  the  department  in  informing  and 
preparing  the  general  public  for  the  enforcement  which  is  to  be 
undertaken  at  a  given  date.  Such  information  could  be  given 
to  the  public  at  intervals,  through  the  press,  and  also  by  printed 
notices  circulated  where  most  needed.  The  basement  tenement 
law  may  be  used  as  an  illustration  —  the  law  was  enacted  in 
June,  to  take  effect  October  i.  When  winter  arrived,  the  health 
department  expressed  reluctance  to  enforce  it  to  any  extent  that 
year  because  it  might  entail  undue  hardship  to  the  hundreds  of 
families  occupying  such  places.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  summer 
months  went  for  nothing,  whereas  if  proper  publicity  had  been 
given  to  the  new  law,  and  owners  and  occupants  duly  informed, 
there  would  have  been  ample  time  for  all  to  make  ready,  and 
the  question  of  hardship  would  have  been  eliminated. 

In  cities  like  Chicago  and  New  York,  the  health  and  ten¬ 
ement  house  departments  have  spent  and  are  spending  time  and 
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DILAPIDATION. 

i.  Dilapidated  buildings,  both  occupied  and  unoccupied,  are  numerous 
in  Charlestown,  South  Boston,  the  South  End,  and  Roxbury. 

Besides  being  most  unsightly,  dilapidated  deserted  buildings  are  a 
great  detriment  to  any  neighborhood,  and  often  prove  a  positive  nuisance, 
through  misuse. 

The  Building  Commissioner  reported  lately  that  1,200  dilapidated 
buildings  had  been  razed  in  the  city  during  the  past  two  years.  This  is 
well.  We  have  no  doubt  that  there  are  at  least  that  many  more  remain¬ 
ing — buildings  such  as  the  above — which  should  be  razed  by  order  of  the 
Building  or  Health  Department  because  of  unsafe  or  unfit  conditions. 
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2.  A  dangerous  state  of 
dilapidation  which  menaces 
several  children  whose  bed 
is  beneath  this  ceiling. 

3.  Dilapidation  and  rat 
holes  beneath  a  bedroom 
window.  The  house  thru- 
out  is  in  a  similar  condi¬ 
tion. 


fv 


ii 
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4-  Sink  held  up  by  the 
prop  seen  in  the  centre  of 
the  picture. 


5.  Dilapidation  in  pan¬ 
try.  This  photograph  also 
gives  some  idea  of  the  size 
of  these  so-called  pantries, 
which  are  found  in  the 
average  tenement.  The 
width  is  a  little  more  than 
that  of  the  door,  and  the 
depth  is  equal  to  that  of  the 
shelves,  and  one  such  closet 
in  each  tenement  is  the  only 
place  provided  for  the 
dishes,  coal,  wood,  etc.,  even 
when  used  for  legitimate 
purposes. 
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VERMIN  INFESTED  TENE¬ 
MENTS. 


i.  A  picture  of  a  little  shelf 
that  hangs  on  the  door  casing  of 
a  bedroom,  which,  by  the  way, 
is  an  inner  one,  having  no  out¬ 
side  ventilation.  The  backboard 
of  the  shelf  harbors  a  colony  of 
cockroaches,  a  few  of  them  being 
shown  in  the  photograph,  though 
most  of  them  scampered  away 
when  the  light  was  removed. 
This  whole  house  is  similarly  in¬ 
fested  with  these  pests. 


2.  Another  colony  of  cock¬ 
roaches  in  a  kitchen. 

There  is  no  pantry  or  dish- 
closet  in  this  house,  so  the 
kitchen  utensils  are  hung  on  the 
walls,  and  the  dishes  kept  on 
open  shelves  built  in  any  avail¬ 
able  corner;  in  this  instance, 
beside  the  chimney.  The  col¬ 
ander  is  hung  on  the  chimney 
itself.  The  ceiling  of  this  kitchen 
is  but  6'  6 "  high,  so  the  colan¬ 
der  is  easily  reached,  though  the 
nail  is  but  a  few  inches  from 
the  sagged,  rough,  and  black¬ 
ened  ceiling.  The  bulge  and 
roughness  of  the  chimney  also 
testify  to  an  ancient,  dilapidated 
shelter  for  innumerable  members 
of  the  genus  man,  as  well  as 
that  of  cockroaches. 
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money,  informing  the  masses  of  the  laws  on  the  statute  books 
for  their  protection. 

In  Chicago,  under  one  health  commissioner,  a  great  deal 
of  publicity  was  given  to  such  things  through  the  street  cars  as 
well  as  through  the  schools,  and  bulletins  were  issued  for  general 
distribution  giving  the  people  information  of  direct  interest  to 
them, —  the  value  of  light  and  air,  of  cleanliness,  etc. 

The  1915  report  of  the  New  York  Tenement  House  Com¬ 
mission  states  that  a  campaign  for  the  instruction  of  tenement 
house  dwellers  was  inaugurated  in  1914.  It  was  begun  with 
the  issuance  of  a  pamphlet  which  tells  in  one-syllable  words  and 
attractive  pictures  things  which  people  who  live  in  tenement 
houses  need  to  know;  the  difference  between  bad  housing  and 
bad  housekeeping  (how  often  a  tenant  is  heard  to  remark  that  a 
house  is  “  no  good  ”  because  the  doors  of  her  apartment  are 
filthy,  and  she  refuses  to  wash  them!)  ;  the  danger  of  living  in 
dark  rooms,  and  rooms  having  poor  ventilation;  how  essential 
sunlight  and  cleanliness  are  to  health;  where  the  tenant’s  rights 
end,  and  the  landlord’s  begin;  information  about  fire  danger,  fire 
escapes,  dangerous  conditions;  also  where  to  go  in  order  to  have 
a  wrong  made  right;  all  these  things  are  told  simply  and  clearly. 

Such  a  pamphlet  is  bound  to  prove  of  inestimable  value  to 
the  tenement  house  department, —  the  housekeeper  of  the  city. 

Commenting  on  the  pamphlet  the  Brooklyn  Eagle  says, 
“  Landlords  who  make  a  business  of  exploiting  poverty  and  ignor¬ 
ance  for  profit  may  well  object  to  the  city’s  going  into  this  sort  of 
business.  But  the  taxpayers  should  be  on  the  other  side;  the 
sickness,  caused  by  dark  rooms  and  foul  living  conditions,  be¬ 
comes  a  burden  upon  their  public  or  private  charity,  and  the 
city  government  which  seeks  to  prevent  it  is  taking  a  step  toward 
reduced  taxation.” 

The  foregoing  suggestions  merit  the  consideration  of 
Boston’s  Health  Commissioner. 

M.  E.  Clarke, 

Theodora  Bailey, 

Inspectors f  Housing  Department. 
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THROUGH  THE  AUGEAN  STABLES  OF  BOSTON 

(Reprint  from  Boston  Evening  Transcript ,  Wednesday,  Novem¬ 
ber  io,  1915) 


Conditions  of  Almost  Unbelievable 

Filth,  Scattered  All  Over  the 
City,  Now  First  Attacked  by 
the  Women’s  Municipal 
League 

By  F.  W.  COBURN. 

Not  a  pleasant  story  is  this,  about 
the  records  of  the  housing  department 
of  the  Women’s  Municipal  League,  to 
be  displayed  at  the  State  House  as 
part  of  the  city  planning  exposition 
opening  the  latter  part  of  this  week. 
It  had  best  not  be  read  by  those  who 
care  for  Boston  only  to  sentimentalize 
over  as  the  cradle  of  American  pa¬ 
triotism,  the  seat  of  learning  and  the 
nursery  of  literary  culture,  a  commu¬ 
nity  of  shaded  suburbs  and  countless 
churches.  It  may  offend  delicate 
sensibilities  to  read,  again,  of  aspects 
of  the  real,  the  many  peopled  Boston, 
in  whose  unlighted  and  noisome  tene¬ 
ment  house  hallways  girls  and  women 
are  attacked,  by  night  and  by  day, 
from  whose  unsanitary  corridors 
arises  a  stench  that  for  the  nearby 
families  is  both  loathsome  and  unes- 
capable;  in  whose  basement  “homes,” 
sunless,  reeking  with  moisture  and 
pestiferous  with  vermin,  men  and  wo¬ 
men,  many  of  them  as  well  meaning 
as  you  or  I,  try  vainly  to  rear  children 
to  a  chance  in  life. 

Not  an  agreeable  topic,  let  us  repeat, 
and  still  less  alluring  will  be  found 
the  array  of  photographs  from  North 
End,  West  End,  South  End  and  South 
Boston  at  the  exposition.  These  at 
least  will  prove  to  those  capable  of 
following  such  a  demonstration  that 
while  we  amuse  ourselves  mightily 
with  arts,  motor  cars  and  movies,  we 
still  entertain  perpetual  pestilence  in 
our  midst;  that  while  we  rightly  be¬ 
wail  the  waste  of  fine  young  lives  in 
the  carnage  welter  of  Europe  we  com¬ 
placently  permit  the  spoiling  of  pro¬ 
portionately  more  young  lives  in  the 
sties  and  fire-traps  of  the  capital  city 
of  —  let  us  mouth  that  phrase  that 
makes  our  fellow  Americans  of  other 
sections  so  tired,  of  “  our  favored 
New  England.”  The  collection  of  pic¬ 
tures  which  the  Women’s  Municipal 
League  is  sending  to  Beacon  Hill 
should  be  by  no  means  missed  by  those 
who  follow  the  seasonal  exhibitions  of 
this  town.  They  constitute  indeed  an 


art  exhibition  —  an  exhibition  of  the 
art  of  communal  mismanagement;  of 
the  ignoble  art  of  compelling  human 
beings  to  go  wrong. 

“The  object  of  the  League  is  to 
educate  and  organize  among  the  wo¬ 
men  of  Boston  and  the  surrounding 
communities  an  intelligent,  represen¬ 
tative  public  opinion  which  will  exert 
its  influence  in  the  public  service.” 


An  Array  of  Unpleasant  Facts 

If,  surely,  the  Women’s  Municipal 
League  had  never  before  done  any¬ 
thing  to  justify  its  aim  here  is  where 
it  has  put  squarely  up  to  everybody  a 
lot  of  disagreeable  facts  which  there 
is  no  evading.  Most  of  us  have 
known  for  some  time  in  a  general  way 
that  Boston  housing,  outside  of  cer¬ 
tain  districts  in  which  the  privileged 
classes  live,  is  about  as  bad  as  you 
can  find  anywhere.  One  of  the  things, 
indeed,  accomplished  by  the  Boston 
1915  movement  was  to  give  us  a  cer¬ 
tain  pride  in  this  city’s  evil  distinction. 
At  least,  over  in  New  York  they  could 
not  claim  to  have  the  vilest  living 
conditions  of  any  American  city.  That 
superlative  was  definitely  proved  to 
belong  to  Boston.  We  accepted  our 
medaille  cl’execration  and  held  our 
heads  high.  America’s  greatest  base¬ 
ball  town  is  also  no  slouch  in  the  game 
of  rotten  tenements. 

These  photographic  records  of 
places  in  which  thousands  of  human 
beings  exist,  and  struggle,  some  of 
them,  to  live  aright,  amidst  unspeak¬ 
able  squalor  and  physical  hardships, 
might  seemingly  change  complacent 
pride  to  a  good  old-fashioned  convic¬ 
tion  of  sin.  They  are  evidences  of  our 
culpable  negligence.  They  come  pretty 
near  putting  the  brand  of  Cain  on 
every  privileged  person’s  brow. 

Yet,  after  all,  they  are  simply  a  lot 
of  photographs  and  photographic  en¬ 
largements  of  rubbish  heaps  and  clut¬ 
tered  fire  escapes  and  densely  peopled 
bedroom  kitchens.  They  make  at  first 
sight  on  one  who  was  brought  up  in 
a  New  England  mill  town  an  impres¬ 
sion  of  much  pother  about  generally 
accepted  institutions.  Miss  Theodora 
Bailey,  inspector  for  the  league,  hav¬ 
ing  come  hither  from  Wyoming,  has 
been  inexpressibly  shocked  to  find 
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such  things  in  “  our  favored  New  Eng¬ 
land.”  But  heavens,  they  always  have 
been  so,  at  least  always  in  the  memory 
of  folks  born  since  the  upgrowth  of 
industrialism  amongst  us.  Conditions 
are  certainly  not  quite  so  bad  as  they 
were  twenty-five  years  ago.  Probably 
within  another  half  century  they  may 
have  been  somewhat  further  improved. 
We  move  slowly  in  these  Eastern 
communities ;  one  would  like  to  be 
able  to  add  the  antithetical  “  surely.” 

That  there  is  no  worst  to  come  is 
at  all  events  pretty  sure  after  one  has 
inspected  Miss  Bailey’s  big  sheaf  of 
flashlights.  She  has  gone  to  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  affairs,  literally,  for  most  of 
her  pictures  are  of  cellars,  cellar  tene¬ 
ments,  fire  hazards,  sanitary  and 
drainage  defects.  Some  of  them  re¬ 
veal  apparent  violations  of  law  —  such 
that,  one  would  suppose,  an  alive  dis¬ 
trict  attorney  might  act  upon  them. 
Many  more  show  practices  and  situa¬ 
tions  which  presently  will  be  prohib¬ 
ited  by  regulations  more  or  less 
capable  of  enforcement. 


The  Truthful  Snapshot. 

The  pictures  were  made  by  going 
out  and  getting  them.  Anyone  with 
tact,  good  powers  of  observation  and 
physical  hardihood  might  have  done 
likewise.  Landlords  have  cooperated, 
generally;  tenants,  generally.  Human 
kindness  has  mitigated  the  unpleasant¬ 
ness  of  the  prying.  It  has  not  pre¬ 
vented  frequent  feeling  of  depression 
after  a  day  spent  among  the  sunless 
caves  in  which  thousands  of  our  kind 
are  condemned  to  live.  “  Good  con¬ 
stitution  as  I  have,”  says  Miss  Bailey, 
“  after  a  week  of  prowling  around  in 
these  basements  I  find  all  sense  of  am¬ 
bition  and  energy  oozing.  It  is  easy 
to  imagine  what  would  happen  in  a 
lifetime.” 

To  each  picture  is  appended  a  type¬ 
written  description  of  what  the  in¬ 
spector  observed  and  why  she  made 
the  negative.  These  findings,  in  some 
cases,  not  only  evince  the  difficulty 
under  which  a  decent  life  is  lived  in 
the  tenement  but  also  the  direct  peril 
that  for  each  and  every  one  of  us 
stalks  in  the  darkness  of  the  unsani¬ 
tated  basement. 

The  risks  of  disease  and  conflagra¬ 
tion,  of  tainted  manhood  and  woman¬ 
hood  disclosed  in  literally  hundreds  of 
these  captions  of  Miss  Bailey’s  pic¬ 
tures  are  not  to  be  thought  of  as 
closely  localized,  as  cribbed  and  con¬ 


fined  within  a  single  quarter.  It  is 
not  a  ghetto  peril  alone  that  we  face. 
It  is  not  merely  a  cleaning  up  of  Little 
Italy  that  would  give  “  cultured  ” 
Boston  a  clean  bill  of  health.  The 
photographs  were  made  in  many  dis¬ 
tricts  of  the  lesser  city,  and  every  one 
who  knows  anything  about  this  ter¬ 
ritory  is  aware  that  if  the  inspector 
had  gone  into  any  one  of  several  sub¬ 
urban  cities  she  could  have  unearthed 
conditions  nearly  or  quite  as  bad. 


Slums  Made  for  Millionaires 

Some  of  the  worst  sanitations  en¬ 
countered  anywhere  were  in  the  lodg¬ 
ing-house  quarter  of  the  South  End 
behind  brick  and  brownstone  fronts 
that  were  built  for  the  wealthy  of 
1850.  In  this,  as  in  other  respects,  the 
great  district  between  Castle  square 
and  Massachusetts  avenue  is  deceptive 
to  the  superficial  observer.  Because 
the  houses  were  constructed  for  a  dif¬ 
ferent  social  class  one  often  hears  that 
the  people  now  occupying  them  must 
be  very  fortunate;  they  have  rooms 
and  apartments  in  residences  as  well 
built  as  any  in  the  Back  Bay,  and  at 
very  much  lower  rental.  So  they 
have,  but  in  structures  that  were  never 
intended  to  be  occupied  by  several 
families  and  that  often  have  only  the 
most  primitive  arrangements  for  do¬ 
mestic  comfort. 

“  Where  is  the  law,  that  such  bar¬ 
barities  as  these  can  be  demonstrated 
by  the  truth-telling  camera?”  it  may 
be  asked. 

Well,  consider  without  prejudice, 
the  statement  made  regarding  dark 
hallways  in  a  recent  printed  report  of 
the  Women’s  Municipal  League.  We 
have  heard  as  yet  of  no  libel  suit  aris¬ 
ing  from  the  publication. 

“  During  the  summer,”  it  was 
printed  in  a  bulletin  of  last  May,  “  a 
great  deal  of  publicity  was  given  to 
the  need  of  more  stringent  laws  to 
lessen  the  fire  hazard  in  and  around 
the  city.  In  this  connection  our  mayor 
has  been  particularly  active  since  he 
assumed  office.  He  is  determined  to 
do  all  in  his  power  to  prevent  a  re¬ 
currence  of  the  ‘  Arcadia  ’  disaster  and 
others  like  it.  One  of  the  ‘  risks  ’ 
given  special  mention  in  the  news¬ 
papers  was  that  of  unlighted  and  im¬ 
properly  lighted  hallways  in  tenement 
houses.  The  responsibility  for  this 
was  placed  at  the  door  of  the  Build¬ 
ing  Department.  The  League  called 
the  attention  of  the  press  to  the  fact 
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that  the  acts  of  1907  gave  the  Board 
of  Health  unlimited  power  in  the  mat¬ 
ter  of  the  lighting  of  halls  in  all 
houses  occupied  hy  more  than  three 
families,  whereas,  the  fire  laws  of  1914 
require  the  Building  Department  to 
see  that  halls  in  houses  occupied  by 
more  than  eight  families  are  well  and 
sufficiently  lighted  by  gas  or  electricity. 

“Up  to  November,  1914,  the  Board 
of  Health  had  never  seen  fit  to  exer¬ 
cise  its  authority  in  this  matter,  even 
though  in  hundreds  of  multiple  houses 
in  our  most  thickly  settled  districts 
no  means  is  provided  for  lighting  halls 
at  night,  or  the  many  halls  which  are 
entirely  dark  by  day  as  well. 

“  Tenants  sometimes  provide  lamps. 
We  find  them,  dirty  and  uncared  for, 
in  the  curve  of  a  dark  stairway  or 
placed  on  a  makeshift  bracket  in¬ 
securely  fastened  to  the  wall,  yes, 
even  resting  on  two  long  nails  within 
a  few  inches  of  the  ceiling,  blackening 
the  ceiling  and  scorching  surrounding 
woodwork.  The  fire  danger  is  imme¬ 
diately  apparent  in  these  cases,  which 
are  very  common.  In  halls  entirely 
without  light  the  danger  to  life  and 
limb  in  case  of  fire,  also  the  moral  risk 
to  the  family  and  its  individual  mem¬ 
bers,  are  very  real  things. 

“  We  hear  and  read  of  girls  being 
attacked  in  hallways,  under  cover  of 
darkness,  of  men  being  shot  by  thor¬ 
oughly  alarmed  tenants,  when  found 
prowling  around  without  any  appar¬ 
ent  excuse;  of  men,  women  and  chil¬ 
dren  being  badly  frightened.  In  spite 
of  all  this,  even  though  the  authorities 
are  fully  aware  of  it,  dark  hallways 
continue  to  exist  in  our  city.” 

How  the  Health  Department  for 
three  months,  beginning  last  Novem¬ 
ber,  vigorously  exercised  its  duty  of 
requiring  halls  in  houses  occupied  by 
three  or  more  families  to  be  lighted  by 
gas  or  electricity,  is  thereafter  re¬ 
corded  in  the  bulletin.  For  a  brief 
time  “  great  things  were  accomplished 
in  the  North  and  West  Ends,  to  our 
knowledge.  The  department  tells  us 
that  about  600  lights  were  installed 
—  more  than  200  in  the  North  End 
alone.  In  February,  however,  owners 
of  three-family  houses  in  a  residential 
district  where  congestion  is  unknown 
and  daylight  is  not  at  a  premium,  ob¬ 
jected  to  the  ruling  of  the  board;  a 
few  of  them  asked  for  a  private  hear¬ 
ing;  the  board  immediately  weakened, 
the  order  was  rescinded,  and  we  again 
find  ourselves,  in  this  important  mat¬ 
ter,  behind  almost  every  large  city  in 
the  States.” 


How  helpless  we  now  are  against 
the  perils  of  the  dark  hallway  is 
proved  in  several  striking  pictures  that 
will  be  seen  at  the  State  House.  One 
of  the  most  startling  is  “  No.  99.  A 
lamp  shelf  nailed  to  the  sill  of  a  small 
hall  window.  Note  the  dangerous 
slant.  The  window  casing  and  sash 
are  badly  burned  and  charred.  Com¬ 
pulsory  lighting  of  hallways  by  gas  or 
electricity  would  do  away  with  this 
dangerous  fire  hazard.” 


Cellar  Tenements  Still  with  Us 

Sleeping  in  cellars  is  supposed  by 
many  people  to  be  a  thing  of  the  past 
hereabout.  The  supposition,  however, 
is  not  borne  out  by  the  facts,  as  plenty 
of  recent  photographs  owned  by  the 
Women’s  Municipal  League  will  serve 
to  prove.  A  characteristic  example  is 
shown  in  “  24.  Bedroom  of  three-room 
tenement,  of  which  the  third  room  is  a 
large  sized  closet  with  slanting  ceiling, 
under  the  main  entrance.  There  is  a 
three-quarter  bed  in  which  sleep  the 
father,  mother  and  a  little  child.  There 
is  no  light  or  ventilation.  The  board  of 
health  ordered  the  place  closed,  and  it 
was  not  used  for  a  time,  but  it  must 
be  constantly  reinspected  or  back  they 
go. 

“  This  little  child,  who  sleeps  in  the 
dungeon  with  her  parents,  is  getting  a 
good  start  toward  building  up  a  con¬ 
stitution  that  will  withstand  future 
hardships,  is  she  not?” 

Copying  counts  from  the  damning 
indictment,  one  might  go  on  almost 
endlessly.  There  is  marked  similarity 
in  the  discoveries.  Evil  conditions  in 
the  main  breed  true  to  type  wherever 
found.  They  are  not  unmitigated  with 
human  striving.  Many  of  the  interiors 
of  bedroom  and  kitchen  show  laudable 
efforts  on  the  part  of  inmates  to  keep 
the  fetid  premises  as  tidy  as  possible. 
To  live  in  a  cellar  apartment  is  not 
necessarily  to  abandon  the  fight 
against  the  cockroaches,  a  huge  hid¬ 
den  colony  of  which  is  uncovered  by 
one  of  the  flashlights  where  they  bred 
just  behind  a  shelf  neatly  arrayed  for 
a  toilet  table.  Woman  is  ever  the 
home  maker  wherever  her  lot  is  cast, 
and  these  photographs  show  often  ad¬ 
mirable  ingenuity  among  people  handi¬ 
capped  by  no  closet  room  or  other  con¬ 
veniences  that  every  middle-class  per¬ 
son  demands  of  her  landlord.  The 
men  folks,  too,  do  more  or  less  tinker¬ 
ing  to  make  more  nearly  habitable 
their  places  of  abode.  A  broken  drain 
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pipe,  for  example,  in  No.  127,  has  been 
patched  by  substitution  of  a  piece  of 
galvanized  iron  piping  —  not  a  very 
efficient  makeshift,  in  all  probability, 
but  the  tenant  had  probably  tired  of 
waiting  for  the  landlord  to  repair  the 
damage. 


Sidelights  on  Slum  Shopping 

Some  of  us  there  are  who  now  and 
then  do  a  little  shopping  where  our 
less  favored  brothers  and  sisters  dwell 
and  sell  strange  cheeses.  It  partakes 
of  adventure  to  show  off  one’s  bad 
Italian  in  a  tiny  shop  filled  with  timid 
and  dark-eyed  bambini  clustered  about 
the  rotund  mother.  Besides,  things 
are  cheap  and  out  of  the  ordinary. 
Even  the  bread  has  an  Italianate  flair 
of  its  own.  So  one  makes  little  pur¬ 
chases  now  and  then  in  such  a  base¬ 
ment  store  as  represented  in  Miss 
Bailey’s  No.  10.  It  is  a  picturesque 
shop,  with  quite  a  bit  of  Old  World 
color  right  here  in  said  gray  Boston. 
Old  World  color  and  Old  World 
odors !  A  large  family  lives  in  the 
two  rooms  into  which  the  store  opens, 
and  this  is  the  picture  which  the  in¬ 
spector  draws  :  “  The  woman  hangs 

her  clothes  in  the  kitchen.  The  gar¬ 
bage  and  ash  cans  are  in  the  rear  close 
to  the  window.” 

This,  then,  is  a  chapter  of  the  story 
of  the  other  Boston  —  the  Boston  that 
shivers  through  severe  winters  in  noi¬ 
some  rookeries;  that  patiently,  for  the 
pep  of  revolt  is  gone  out  of  them,  en¬ 
dures  want  of  elementary  conveniences 
that  the  most  shiftless  farmer  would 
furnish  to  his  stock;  that  harbors  from 
year’s  end  to  year’s  end  for  the  bane 
of  us  all  the  great  white  plague  and 
the  black  night  of  insanity.  Seven 
years  have  passed  since  Mr.  Filene 
and  his  associates  undertook,  amidst 
much  chaffing  from  the  kind  of  people 
who  make  cheap  game  of  the  “  uplift 
bunch,”  to  render  Boston  something 


better  than  a  repository  for  Revolu¬ 
tionary  relics.  A  little  has  been  ac¬ 
complished  since  then  by  agitation  and 
investigation,  in  face  of  the  general 
inertia,  but  the  magnitude  of  the  work 
still  to  be  done,  as  disclosed  by  this 
exhibit  of  the  Women’s  Municipal 
League,  is  appalling.  Picture  after 
picture  shows  houses  and  rows  of 
houses  that  in  the  interest  of  human 
rights  ought  to  be  razed  at  once  be¬ 
fore  some  holocaust  gets  them.  Yet 
public  authority  is  wanting  even  for 
remedial  action,  let  alone  such  drastic 
treatment  as  some  British  municipal¬ 
ities  have  been  enabled  to  apply  to 
their  festering  slums.  Wholesale  emi¬ 
gration  from  the  infested  districts  into 
suburban  areas  cannot  be  looked  for, 
though  that  would  largely  solve  the 
problem  and  force  utilization  of  the 
land  for  other  than  residential  pur¬ 
poses;  the  tax,  however,  of  sixty  cents 
per  week  per  wage-earner  on  account 
of  transportation  stands  right  in  the 
way  of  such  a  consummation. 

Remedies  for  some  of  the  worst  of 
the  evils  may  be  broached  at  the  forth¬ 
coming  city  planning  conferences ;  the 
panacea  no  one  will  dare  set  forth. 
Meantime  thanks  will  be  due  to  the 
Women’s  Municipal  League  for  the 
thoroughness  with  which  Miss  Amelia 
Ames’  committee  has  investigated  and 
recorded  the  shame  of  our  community. 
The  work,  from  all  accounts,  has  been 
disagreeable  enough.  It  is  only  hu¬ 
man  nature  to  blink  away  from  foul¬ 
ness  and  filth.  The  animus  that  has 
kept  the  league’s  inspector  tirelessly 
busy  this  past  half  year  is  felt  in  such 
a  sentiment  as  this :  “  However,  it 

is  the  vision  of  that  day  when  the 
light  that  is  breaking  will  reach  every 
nook  and  corner  that  keeps  us  at  it ; 
that  enables  us  to  battle  with  the  de¬ 
pression,  discouragement  and  weari¬ 
ness  within  ourselves ;  and  helps  us 
share  and  lighten  the  load  of  those  un¬ 
der  the  ban  of  a  common  oppressor.” 
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BOSTON’S  FUTURE  IN  HOUSING  —  STEPS  NECES¬ 
SARY  FOR  MATERIALIZATION 


The  first  need  is  for  an  awakened  public  conscience  which 
will  put  human  welfare  above  property  rights.  To  advance  prop¬ 
erty  rights  at  the  expense  of  human  welfare  is  to  throw  upon 
the  city,  for  the  benefit  of  individuals,  an  ever-increasing  cost 
for  hospitals,  prisons  and  relief  which  will  ultimately  undermine 
all  property.  This  happens  whether  or  not  we  consider  the 
social  and  civic  weakness  of  such  a  system,  which  of  itself  destroys 
property  values. 

Many  places  have  recognized  and  acted  upon  these  prin¬ 
ciples,  notably  Cleveland,  where  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  has 
led  in  housing  reform  and  where  for  several  years  the  board  of 
health  has  been  recruited  from  the  trained  membership  of  the 
chamber’s  housing  committee,  and  in  Minneapolis,  where  the 
Civic  and  Commerce  Association  puts  civics  ahead  of  commerce 
and  gives  its  assistant  secretary  to  housing  work. 

There  should  be  no  conflict  between  social  and  business 
agencies.  The  prosperity  of  every  place  is  measured  by  the 
prosperity  of  all  its  people,  by  their  self-reliance  and  their  ability 
to  work  regularly,  produce  effectively,  spend  wisely,  and  pay  their 
own  way.  Business  interests  in  Boston  have  been  slow  to  accept 
these  principles  and  present  conditions  may  be  in  part  directly 
attributed  to  this.  But  Boston  has  many  business  men  who  wish 
Boston  well,  all  of  Boston,  and  they  will  sooner  or  later  direct 
the  activities  of  our  larger  business  groups  and  interests  towards 
the  development  of  a  better  social  and  civic  life,  upon  which  alone 
may  an  enduring  business  situation  be  established.  Men  and 
women  are  beginning  to  see  the  bearings  and  relationships  of 
human  and  economic  problems.  The  women  have  led,  let  us 
admit,  but  the  time  is  approaching  when  all  the  people,  will 
more  unitedly  support  real  civic  progress.  And  they  will  find  it 
infinitely  more  satisfactory  than  anything  they  have  ever  tried. 
It  is  here  that  Boston  has  been  slow,  but  men  and  women  through¬ 
out  the  city  see  more,  know  more,  and  mean  more  than  ever 
before  in  connection  with  these  new  problems,  problems  which 
have  come  upon  us  almost  unawares  and  have  been  allowed  to 
secure  a  serious  hold,  as  this  report  abundantly  shows.  The 
problems  are  a  result  of  our  growth,  a  growth  too  little  recog¬ 
nized,  too  little  planned  for,  too  little  directed.  With  the  recog¬ 
nition  of  this  growth  will  come  a  consciousness  of  its  great  pos¬ 
sibilities  for  good  or  evil  and  a  determination  to  develop  and 
appropriate  its  good  and  avoid  its  evils.  This  development  will 
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best  be  accomplished  by  a  full  recognition  of  the  dangers  of 
rapid  growth,  by  taking  the  necessary  steps  for  directing  that 
growth  along  the  best  lines,  and  by  a  fuller  recognition  of  the 
favoring  elements  of  our  population.  We  have  no  lack  of  racial 
characteristics,  the  outstanding  elements  of  which  have  the  qual¬ 
ities  necessary  for  the  making  of  the  nation  of  the  melting  pot. 
It  is  for  Boston  to  learn  to  use  the  material  and  to  produce  an 
alloy  which  is  finer,  stronger,  nobler  than  any  one  of  its  com¬ 
ponent  elements.  This  is  possible. 

To  accomplish  this  we  must  “  Look  not  mournfully  into  the 
Past.  It  comes  not  back  again.  Wisely  improve  the  Present. 
It  is  ours.”  “  Go  forth  to  meet  the  *  *  *  Future  without  fear, 
and  with  a  manly  heart.”  Boston  has  made  mistakes,  is  making 
them  today  perhaps  more  numerously  than  at  any  time  in  her 
past.  But  she  is  not  going  to  continue  to  make  them.  The 
stress  of  conditions  has  carried  her  too  far.  She  is,  however, 
beginning  to  see  the  drift  and  she  has  absolutely  no  cravings  for 
the  precipice  which  is  visible. 

Three  technical  steps  are  necessary.  First,  more  carefully 
devised  and  more  effectively  enforced  housing  laws.  These  will 
provide  that  all  old  buildings  shall  be  so  maintained  as  to  prove 
in  no  way  a  menace  to  their  occupants.  Boston  will  allow  no 
man  to  coin  the  health,  morals,  and  happiness  of  her  people  into 
material  for  her  hospitals,  prisons  and  institutions  for  relief. 
She  will  regulate  the  lighting  and  ventilation  of  her  homes,  the 
safety  of  their  hall-ways  and  stair-ways,  their  sanitation  and 
measurably  their  comfort.  She  will  remove  her  people  from 
damp,  dark,  miserable  cellars  and  basements  and  guarantee  to 
every  inhabitant  a  share  in  the  free  air  and  sunshine  which  is  the 
portion  of  every  healthy  life.  She  will  injure  the  purses  (in¬ 
cidentally  possibly  save  the  souls)  of  the  few  who  would  do  dam¬ 
age  for  money,  but  she  will  at  the  same  time  create  health, 
efficiency  and  happiness,  which  are  money  and  more  for  every 
inhabitant. 

Along  with  this,  Boston  will  regulate  the  construction  of  new 
dwellings  so  that  they  will  never  be  as  bad  as  the  worst  of  her 
old  dwellings.  The  standards  will  rise,  not  fall.  With  the  grow¬ 
ing  tendency  to  make  the  minimum  the  rule,  she  will  see  to  it 
that  the  minimum  is  a  little  better  than  the  prevailing  custom, 
to  the  end  that  her  laws  may  start  an  upward  trend  and  not  be 
to  her  citizens  a  virtual  invitation  to  do  worse  than  they  have 
been  in  the  habit  of  doing. 

Having  guarded  her  people  from  the  outside  she  will  teach 
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them  to  protect  themselves  and  their  landlords,  to  live  in  a 
cleanly,  decent  way.  To  live  and  to  let  live  like  cattle  is  fatal 
to  social  and  economic  advancement.  Boston  accepts  this  prin¬ 
ciple  and  she  will  ultimately  practice  it. 

In  the  second  place,  Boston  will  plan  her  new  ways  and 
gradually  re-work  her  old  ones  so  that  decent,  endurable  condi¬ 
tions  may  finally  be  established.  This  will  apply  to  conditions 
within  the  home  and  to  those  outside  which  touch  her  people 
in  the  every-day  life.  New  ways  will  be  the  result  of  design, 
and  by  the  establishment  of  new  building  lines  old  ways  will 
ultimately  be  made  satisfactory.  To  illustrate: — Washington 
street,  at  its  junction  with  Winter  and  Summer  streets,  is  prob¬ 
ably  the  most  congested  spot  in  the  city.  Three  corners  have 
been  recently  covered  with  new  buildings  at  great  expense.  A 
remedy  applied  a  few  years  ago  would  have  been  simple.  To¬ 
day  it  can  not  be  considered.  It  must  result  in  inconvenience  for 
all,  and  in  ultimate  loss.  The  number  of  people  passing  a  given 
point  in  a  given  time  decides  its  value  as  a  place  of  business,  pro¬ 
vided  those  who  pass  can  do  so  in  comfort.  If  passage  partakes 
of  the  nature  of  a  football  rush,  where  the  play  is  by  process  of 
“  plugging  the  line  ”,  considerate  people  will  avoid  it.  Beyond 
a  certain  point  the  number  of  passers-by  ceases  to  be  a  virtue. 
It  becomes  an  actual  menace.  Here  is  a  point  the  Boston  of  the 
future  will  take  into  consideration  along  with  her  other  schemes 
for  promoting  healthy,  comfortable  growth. 

Boston  will  consider  a  third  question,  that  is  how  to  promote 
a  healthy  growth  of  her  housing  facilities  to  the  advantage  of  all. 
Growth  can  not  be  to  the  advantage  of  all  if  its  benefits  accrue 
almost  exclusively  to  a  few.  Good  laws,  moreover,  promote 
health  and  efficiency,  but  they  do  this  only  in  proportion  as  they 
promote  availability.  Good  homes  are  more  expensive  than  poor 
ones,  and,  even  though  erected  may  not  be  occupied  if  the  people 
have  not  the  means. 

The  ever- recur  ring  question  is  “  How  can  we  build  good 
homes  at  a  rental  within  reach  of  our  people  of  small  means?  ” 
If  we  are  going  to  build  better  homes  we  must  find  a  way.  One 
way  lies  through  a  more  just  application  of  our  tax  laws.  Like 
it  or  not,  as  we  may,  it  is  a  part  of  the  problem  and  a  very  im¬ 
portant  part. 

When  we  wanted  to  get  rid  of  phossy-jaw  we  imposed  a 
tax  upon  the  industry  which  produced  it.  Taxation  tends  to 
destroy.  A  tax  upon  homes  tends  to  keep  down  their  quality  — 
particularly  if  that  tax  be  unjust.  We  place  an  unjust  tax  upon 
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homes  when  we  tax  them  more  heavily  than  other  forms  of 
property.  When  a  man  builds  a  home  the  assessor  taxes  him 
as  heavily  as  he  can  upon  the  house  and  taxes  the  land  upon 
which  it  stands  as  a  rule  more  heavily  than  the  land  alongside. 
The  land  alongside  is  just  as  valuable.  Our  laws  require  that 
taxes  shall  be  equal  upon  each  class  of  property.  To  tax  im¬ 
proved  land  and  improvements  more  heavily  than  unimproved 
land  is  to  discourage  home  building,  to  increase  its  costs  and  to 
work  hardship. 

If  we  are  going  to  discourage  either  homes  or  vacant  lands, 
it  should  be  the  vacant  lands.  They  house  no  one,  they  produce 
nothing,  at  least  nothing  for  the  community,  and  they  increase 
the  tax  upon  improved  lands  and  improvements.  If  every  other 
lot  in  a  city  were  vacant  the  cost  of  streets,  sewers,  water  supply, 
transportation,  would  all  be  just  twice  as  great  as  if  every  lot 
were  occupied.  Our  present  system  is  not  only  wrong  in  principle 
but  it  makes  the  burden  upon  homes  greater  than  it  would  be 
if  our  cities  were  developed  continuously.  Boston  is  not  desirous, 
at  least  presumably  not,  of  having  more  unoccupied  land  within 
her  boundaries.  Vacant  lots  do  not  help  our  business  interests 
and  they  do  nothing,  worse  than  nothing  for  both  business  and 
homes,  because  they  extend  our  service  systems  and  are  as  a 
rule  taxed  differently  from  other  property.  Were  they  taxed 
as  improved  land  they  would  carry  the  cost  of  the  service  extend¬ 
ing  past  them.  That  cost  is  more  than  anywhere  else  placed 
upon  improvements,  upon  homes,  factories,  mercantile  establish¬ 
ments,  etc. 

Herein  are  outlined  the  three  things  which  the  Boston  of 
the  future  will  do.  When  put  into  operation,  they  will  develop 
good  homes.  These  in  turn  will  develop  capable  people,  capable 
of  caring  for  themselves  and  for  their  city.  Such  people  will 
support  their  city,  not  ask  it  to  support  them.  They  will  be 
happy  because  they  are  useful.  The  city  will  be  happy  because 
it  will  be  a  place  where  men  live  well,  to  better  ends.  This 
is  the  aim  of  the  ideal  city  and  a  city  which  has  no  ideal  will 
not  last. 

Several  movements  now  under  way,  or  in  the  process  of 
developing,  properly  adjusted  to  these  ends,  can  gradually  result 
in  material  improvements.  The  Women’s  Municipal  League  is 
the  organization  most  directly  active  in  improving  conditions,  but 
if  the  improvements  outlined  are  to  be  accomplished  they  will 
be  more  successfully  accomplished  by  a  better  understanding, 
and  the  development  of  a  more  definite  objective,  on  the  part 
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of  all  agencies  working  to  the  same  general  ends.  Because  of  the 
results  of  bad  housing  in  the  way  of  producing  problems  for 
our  settlements,  charities,  courts  and  other  institutions,  there 
should  be  a  general  movement,  as  there  is  already  a  general  sense, 
in  the  direction  of  working  out  these  problems  together.  The 
city  planners  are  also  getting  under  way.  The  Homestead  Com¬ 
mission  has  in  mind  matters  which  affect,  not  only  Boston,  but 
the  entire  state.  The  Massachusetts  Civic  League  has  prepared 
a  housing  law  covering  all  dwellings,  which  if  adopted  and  as¬ 
similated  would  greatly  help  to  improve  conditions. 

The  point  is,  that  here  is  a  problem  or  a  group  of  problems 
so  fundamental  in  the  advancement  of  the  interests  of  the  city, 
and  at  the  same  time  so  related  with  all  the  problems  of  our 
special  agencies,  that  all  agencies  and  interests  ought  to,  and 
will  ultimately,  work  together  for  a  solution.  The  co-operation 
in  this  direction  is  infinitely  greater  than  it  was  ten  years  ago. 
The  appreciation  of  problems  and  their  causes  is  based  upon  a 
broader  understanding  of  conditions.  The  seriousness  of  the 
situation  at  the  present  moment  lies  not  so  much  in  a  failure 
to  understand,  because  the  understanding  is  more  general  than 
it  would  seem,  but  because  this  understanding  has  not  yet  taken 
shape  in  community  action  and  has  therefore  produced  no  con¬ 
crete  results. 

The  inter-relations  of  social  problems  and  the  better  under¬ 
standing  of  these  inter-relations,  as  has  been  pointed  out,  will, 
at  some  time  probably  not  far  distant,  result  in  a  crystalization 
of  opinion  which  will  bind  together  all  the  people  of  the  com¬ 
munity  working  for  the  good  of  the  community  as  a  whole.  Such 
a  crystalization  will  do  more  in  the  way  of  concrete  results  than 
any  individual  line  of  work  promoted  on  its  own  basis.  It  will 
react  directly  upon  the  city  government  and  its  various  depart¬ 
ments  because  they  will  be  a  part  of  it  and  a  manifestation  of  it 
and  the  results  will  be  what  the  general  consensus  of  opinion 
demands  that  they  should  be.  Beyond  the  dictates  of  public 
opinion,  results  can  not  be  expected. 

Edward  T.  Hartman, 

Secretary,  Mass.  Civic  League,  and  a  member  of  the  Advisory 

Committee  of  the  W.  M.  L.  Dept,  of  Housing. 


NOTES 


An  important  state  housing  law  now  before  the  legislature 
has  been  presented  by  the  Massachusetts  Civic  League. 

It  is  more  comprehensive  than  any  law  hitherto  proposed 
and  covers  questions  of  light,  ventilation,  sanitation  and  fire- 
escapes  in  all  types  of  dwellings,  including  one  and  two  family 
as  w7ell  as  multiple  houses,  and,  with  regard  to  certain  conditions, 
all  houses  already  built  as  well  as  those  to  be  built. —  Owners  of 
dwellings  of  all  types  should  read  the  bill. 


The  bill  presented  to  the  legislature  by  the  Homestead 
Commission  for  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  agricul¬ 
tural  instruction  in  cities  and  towns  for  families  and  individuals, 
is  a  bill  which  aims  to  relieve  urban  congestion  by  opening  a 
path  from  the  city  back  to  the  land. 

The  progress  made  by  many  of  our  new  Americans  in 
market  gardening  when  the  path  to  success  has  been  all  but 
barricaded  against  them  is  the  best  possible  argument  for  this 
bill. 
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